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THOUGHT I was seeing things that 
day when I rounded a turn in the 
Tres Bellotes trail and saw floating 
toward me that feather bed of 

Blane’s. As I didn’t know Blane then, and 

as I had never met his bed before, you 

can’t blame me if for a moment I thought 
it was some new animal that grew only in 
the Sierra Madres, for it was strapped to 

Blane’s little burro. The donkey’s long ears 

stood up above it, and his big white-rimmed 

eyes looked out from under it for all the 
world like one of those antediluvian bats 
you see in pictures. 

There wasn’t any way of passing in that 
narrow trail; at least no way that I could 
see. And the burro came to the same con- 
clusion, I guess, because it stood there 
blinking its wise old eyes at me until Blane 
shouted from behind, “Go ‘long there,” 
and then it charged me. 

I might have stood my ground, but m 
horse whirled and was off down the trail, 
nearly throwing me. By the time I had got 
him in hand I was back in the valley at 
the beginning of the cafion. I figured that I 
couldn’t gain much by going back, so I 
dismounted under a live oak and waited. 
My Bruno was too much upset to graze, 
and I kept a tight grip on his reins when 
the feather bed came meandering out of 
the cafion on four small legs. Blane was 
close behind it, mounted on his big rat- 
colored mare. 

“So that’s what it was that made all the 
noise,’ he called out. He slipped his rifle 
back into its boot and dismounted beside 
me. As for the feather bed, it moved off 
to graze on a bunch of cafion grass. 

“Well, I'll be hanged,” I said as I saw for 
sure what it was. “It is a feather bed.” 

“Sure it’s a feather bed,’ he retorted 
with a grin. “Canada geese at that.” 

I saw his ranger’s badge then and under- 
stood. I shook my head. ‘‘That’s sure what 
they call traveling de luxe. Where’s the 
mahogany four-poster?” 

He grinned again good-naturedly. ‘‘“Reckon 
I can get along without that,” he said. 
“There’re apt to be drafty down here. 
The closer the ground the tighter the scalp.” 

“You can’t get very close to the ground 
on that mountain of feathers,” I said. 

“You don’t have to,” he retorted. “Once 
you're in the middle of it, you sink out of 
sight, and nothing but a bomber can reach 
you.” 

“Tt sounds all right,” I said. 

“Tt’s as right as it sounds,” he retorted 
vey “Did you ever shoot into a feather 

ve ? 

“Why, no, I can’t say that I make a 
practice of it.” 

“Try it some time. You'll be surprised; 
it beats sand all holler.” 

“Uh, huh,” I said. “I don’t remember 
seeing any used in France,”’ 

He scrutinized me more closely. “‘So you 
was in France?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

He was silent for a minute. Then, “So 
was I,” he said. “Wish I had known about 
it then,” he added sadly. “It would have 
shortened the war by a year.” 

Later I came to wonder whether he wasn’t 
right. I was down with X Troop, riding the 
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mountain trails over west of N ogales, look- 
ing for Mexican bandits. We hadn’t had 
any run-ins with them yet, but we hadn’t 
been there long, and the chances looked 
ood. That day I had been sent down to 
res Bellotes to talk with old Enriquez, 
who lived with one leg on the American side 
and both ears over the barbed-wire into 
Mexico. They said he was straight and 
didn’t love the bandits any more than we 
did, and that, if we sent one man down to 
him instead of a platoon, he might tell us 
something we should like to know. 

It was Boynton, the cattle company 
man, who told the captain that. He may 
have been right. I’ll never know, because 
he forgot to add that old Enriquez talked 
only Mexican, and I forgot to say that I 
knew only American. Old Enriquez had 
waved his hands about as if the mesquite 
were full of bandits; but when he got through 
all I could make out of it was that he was 
glad to see me, and that anything he had 
was mine for the asking. 

When I mentioned bandidos he looked 
savage and drew his hand across his throat. 
That was all right as far as it went, but you 
couldn’t cut their throats until you caught 
’em, and when I asked, “Where are they?” 
he nodded pleasantly and ordered his 
Yaqui wife to bring me coffee. 

It was on my way back that I met Blane. 
When he had got through trying to prove 
that feather beds could take the place both 
of trenches and of barbed wire, because it 
was just as hard to walk across a feather 
bed as it was to shoot through it, I asked 
him about old Enriquez. 

He shrugged his shoulders Mexican 
fashion. ‘He knows a lot more English than 
he ’lows,” he said. “As for being friendly, 
he plays the winner. He’s on the fence in 
more ways than being astraddle the barbed 
wire.” Part of Enriquez’s land was in the 
United States, and part in Mexico. ‘““When 
there are plenty of yellow cords around 
he’s dead nuts on the bandits, and when 
Mr. Bandit is within calling distance his 
Yaqui wife drops in and tells him how 
Enriquez hates the gringo. So far he’s got 
away with it, and both sides think he’s 
their amigo.” i 

“His smile sure looks all right,” I said. 

Blane grunted. “A big mouth and plenty 
of teeth go a long ways with some people.” 

That didn’t set very well, for I pride my- 
self that I am as good as the next man at 
sizing up a man, but I didn’t say anything. 
It was Blane’s stamping ground, and it 
wasn’t mine. 

“On your way back to camp?” he asked 
me after a minute. 

“T was until your pullman made my animal 
change its mind,” | admitted. 

He grinned. “When you've slept on rock 
and sand as long as I have you'll forgive 
me for that,’’ he said. “You don’t want to 
help me round up a rustler, do you?” he 
went on. “It’s only down here a piece.” 


Now my orders were to go down and 
come back, but the “old man” liked the 
rangers. They often dropped into our camp 
and gave us information about the trails; 
so I said I was willing as long as I got back 
by night. 

“Never fear about that,’ Blane said. 
“Tf I pick this greaser up, we'll go back fast 
enough, for his friends are fond of him.” 

That looked like action, and action was 
what I was hunting for. We mounted and 
rode back down the trail toward Tres 
Bellotes. On the way Blane told me about 
the rustler. It seems that a Mexican b 
the name of Cordova had been going throu h 
the cafions, sticking his.own brand on the 
cattle company’s calves just before round-up 
time, and Blane wanted to nab him before 
the calves forgot who their mothers were, 
so they could give evidence against him. 
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Old Enriquez had waved 
his hands about 


We turned off into a side cafion about a 
mile above Enriquez’s and climbed up into 
the mountains. A stream ran down the 
cafion in the rainy season, but it was Sep- 
tember, and only a green pool here and there 
in a pocket of the rock was left to show it. 
Everything except cactus and mesquite had 
become discouraged and gone to sleep until 
the next rain, which was several months off. 
Blane drove his walking feather bed on 
before him, and I brought up the rear, for 
the trail was worn down for only one horse. 

Once the burro took a slant off into one 
of the scummy pools and got down on its 
knees, ready to roll. Blane yelled like a wild 
Indian and pushed his horse in after the 
burro while I waited on the bank, laughing 
so that I couldn’t have helped him if i had 
wanted to, and I didn’t. But he got the little 
donk out with no more than wetting the 
corners of his bed. 

A little farther on he came to a halt at a 
turn in the cafion and got off his horse. 
“Cordova’s place is just around the bend,” 
he said. “If you care to stop here with the 
animals, I’ll go on and pick him up.” 

I didn’t like that very well. ‘Then I’ll 
miss the fun,’’ I said. 

He glanced at me sharply. “The fun will 
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come later, and you may have all you want,” 
he retorted. “As for this, I reckon it’s a 
one-man job if I can slip up there afoot, and 
some one has got to look out for the animals 
or—my feather bed’ll be running away 
again.” He grinned, and so did I. 

I dismounted and caught the burro’s 
halter. “Whatever happens, we mustn’t 
lose the feather bed,” I said ironically. 

“Now you’ve said something,” he replied. 
“T reckon if I lost that, ’'d have what they 
call insomnia.” 

He walked away around the corner, and 
that was the last I heard of him for half an 
hour. I had made up my mind that some- 
thing had happened to him and that it 
was about time to find out what, feather 
bed or not, when I heard voices coming 
down the cajion. I took my gun out of its 
holster, for whoever they were, there were 
more than one, and they were jabbering 
in Mexican. 

But it was Blane all right. He came round 
the corner of the cafion wall. He had the 
coils of his lariat in one hand and was lead- 
ing a cayuse by the bridle with the other. 

Then the rider came into view. It was a 
greaser, but a woman greaser! She was 
young and a Yaqui, I should say. They 
ooked like Eskimos to me. But she was a 
woman, and I had never made war on 
women. Blane had her wrists tied with the 
lariat, but her feet were free. 

“What’s the idea?” I asked him. 

He gave me that grin of his again. “She’s 
the Princess of Mexico, old Montezuma’s 
daughter,”’ he said, “and I am leading her 
into captivity to be my bride.” 

“Quit your kidding,” I said. “She may 
not be a princess, but she’s a woman any- 
way, and I didn’t come along to help you 
catch a woman. I didn’t suppose you would 
need any help to do that.” 

That made Blane mad. “Look-a-here,”’ 
he said; “I ain’t in this business for the fun 
of it any more than you are in yours, but I 
reckon to take it as it comes. Cordova heard 
us coming and cleared out. He left his wife 
to tell me that some one had stolen his 
branding iron. That’s how much he looks 
out for his woman!” 

“Well, perhaps they did,” I said. 

“Perhaps they did what?’’ he asked. 

“Stole his iron.” 

Blane looked at me as if I weren’t quite 
grown up. He held something up with the 
coils of his lariat. “Then what a you call 
that?” he asked. “I found it in a fresh-dug 
hole in the floor of his ’dobe.” 

It was a branding iron. 

“If you look close, you'll see that it’s 
been used within a day or two at that.” 













The cation was full of flying 
sombreros and wheeling cayuses 
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I didn’t like to back down then, with the 
Yaqui woman looking at me with eyes like 
those of a dog. ‘““What’s she got to do with 
it?” I asked, nodding toward her. “She 
didn’t brand the calves, did she?” 

“T ain’t so sure but what she had a part 
in it,”’ he replied. “Anyway I reckon when 
Cordova finds I’ve got her I’ll find out.” 

“So you’re going to hold her as kind of a 
a That’s the way you do things down 

rere. 

Blane put his hand on his hips and 
looked me up and down as if he weren’t 
sure I was there. “If you don’t like the way 
I do things, I reckon you don’t have to 
— round and watch me no longer,” he 
said. 

I guess I got kind of mad myself then. 
“Having seen so much, I guess I'll see a 
little more before I leave you,” I said. 

He caught his horse’s bridle and mounted, 
jerking the animal’s head round as if it were 
on a greased swivel. He rode up along side 
the burro and shooed it down the cajion 
ahead of him. Then he started to follow it, 
still holding on to the bight of his lariat. 

“Wait a minute!” I said. 

He looked ugly over his shoulder at me. 
“Well?” he demanded. 

“You may have the right to arrrest that 
woman, but I guess you haven’t any right 
to hog-tie her and lead her at the end of 
your rope.” 

“T’m sorry I didn’t bring the patrol 
wagon along same as you do in the North,” 
he retorted, “but you see I hated to wake 
up the driver. He might go on a strike.” 

T passed that by; as long as I got my point 
the rest didn’t count. “If you’re afraid she'll 
run away from you, I’ll ride ahead, and she 
can ride between us; but I won’t stand to 
have her tied up that way.” 

He looked me over again; his hand was 
itching to take out his gun, but his common 
sense seemed to be arguing against it. 

“You win,” he said after a minute. “You 
know a whole lot more about this business 
than I do. I reckoned it would be better to 
pull her off her cayuse than it would be to 
shoot her if she tried to run away. But 
you’re right. You’re always right. It’s 
better to stop them with lead than with 
the rope.” 

I didn’t answer him. I had been brought 
up to hold my tongue. When he had untied 
the Yaqui woman’s hands I started off at 
the head of the column; next came the 
feather bed, and then the woman and 
Blane. : 

I didn’t enjoy that ride very much. I had 
taken a liking to Blane until he showed up 
with the woman, and I thought he had to 
me. I had seen enough of the white men in 
that country to know how they felt about 
Mexicans. They didn’t like them, and they 
didn’t trust them, and they had more or 
less reason for both. I suppose it’s the same 
with the Mexican. It’s like trying to mix 
cats and dogs, mixing the two races. Either 
can fight among themselves, and it’s all 
right, but when they mix up with each other 
the hair and fur sure do fly! 

We dropped down the side cafion until 
we reached the valley. There Blane’s 
feather bed tried to veer off into Mexico 
and he had to round it up. I watched the 
woman while he was doing it She made no 
move to get away. I don’t know whether 
she could talk American or not. I know she 
didn’t. She sat like a stone image on her 
cayuse. 

If she knew it was because of me that 
Blane had taken the rope off her wrists, 
she didn’t show any signs of thanks. She 
never even smiled. Not that I was looking 
for a smile either, but her not smiling made 
her seem more like some animal than ever, 
though what kind of animal I don’t know, 
for most animals will show fear or joy or 
some emotion, and she showed nothing. 

When Blane had chased the burro out of 
a mesquite thicket on to the trail we set 
out again and rode up through the valley 
until we came to the cafion where my horse 
had shied at the feather bed. 

I had been riding along at a slow trot, 
with only a glance over my shoulder now 
and then to see that I was not setting 
too fast a pace for the burro. Now Blane 
called out: 

“Reckon you’d better push along a bit 
faster through the cafion. Don’t want to 
get boxed up in it with night coming on.” 

It was the first time he had spoken, and I 
guessed by his tone that he was getting 
over his grouch. I didn’t know what he 
meant by getting “boxed up’”’ in the cafion, 
for as far as I knew that was the only trail 
through the mountains, and the walls were 
anywhere from a hundred to a thousand 
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feet high. But I wanted to show him I 
could forget as well as he could, and it was 
getting dark; so I gave my horse a touch of 
the spur and took the fast trot. The burro’s 
feet twinkled along after me with a speed 
that I wouldn’t have believed if I hadn’t 
seen it. 

The woman and Blane took up the canter, 
for when a cavalry horse trots out your 
Southern horse can’t keep pace with him. 

I had been over that trail several times 
before with the troop. It was mostly rock 
with here and there a bit of boulder-strewn 
sand. I had always picked my way through 
it at the walk before, but with Blane calling 
for more speed, and I thinking he knew his 
business, I kept right on going, trusting to 
my horse to keep his feet. 

We were nearing the farther end where 
the cafion came out on the hillside above 
our camp, when I heard a yell from Blane, 
followed by the crack of a rifle. 

I pulled in my horse, and the feather bed 
came jamming into his croup, upsetting 
him so for the minute that I had all I could 
do to get him in hand and couldn’t see 
what was doing behind me. 

Then I saw the Yaqui woman was off 
her horse, and I thought she had tried to 
get away and Blane had shot her. But on 
beyond her I saw Blane; he had dismounted. 
He had got his horse down cavalry fashion 
and was shooting over it at a crowd of 
Mexicans who were piling up the cafion on 
their cayuses. They had taken a long shot 
at him, and I thought had got the woman 
instead. 

“Drive the burro back!” Blane shouted 
between shots. 

I thought to myself then that we should 
have a chance to sce what kind of a bullet- 
stopper the bed would make now. I ought 
to have dismounted of course, for my big 
cavalry horse stood up like a battle-sight 
bullseye at a hundred yards, but you don’t 
always do what you ought to do when you 
get into a scrimmage. 

I wanted to get that feather bed back to 
Blane, and I wanted to get it back in a 
hurry. So I charged my animal at the burro, 
yelling at the top of my lungs. It wheeled 
about and went scuttling back down the 
cafion like a scared rabbit. Blane tried to 
catch it as it went by, but it was no use. 
It hurtled his horse and went on down the 
cafion. The packing ropes had worked off 
the rear end of the bed so that it floated 
almost level. 

I slipped from my horse then and dropped 
beside Blane. But there was no need of it. 
If the thing had scared me in broad day- 
light, you can guess what it did do to those 
Mexicans who believe in ghosts! 

Their horses broke and ran. For a minute 
the cafion was full of flying sombreros and 
wheeling cayuses. Then the whole gang 
disappeared round a turn, and the feather 
bed, looking now as if it were moving over 
the cafion bed at sixty miles an hour, dis- 
appeared after them. 

Blane got to his feet and pulled up his 
horse. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“Do!” he shouted. “I’m going after my 
feather bed.” 

. “But they'll sure get you then!” I warned 
im 


“Get me nothing,” he retorted. “They 
won’t stop until they reach Mexico City!” 
Then he was off down the cafion. 

I walked back to see what I could do for 
the Yaqui woman. It wasn’t much, for she 
wasn’t there. Her cayuse was gone also. 
I guessed that she was up in the hills by that 
time, making her way back overland toward 
Mexico, and I was glad of it. 

Then I set out after Blane. But I didn’t 
have to go far; I met the feather bed at the 
next bend in the cafion, and Blane was 
riding along behind it. 

“Are you all right?” I asked. 

“Sure,” he said, cheerful enough. “Why 
shouldn’t I be?” 

“The woman got away.” 

“Did she?” he inquired. It didn’t seem to 
bother him much. “Let her go. That was 
your friend Enriquez at the head of that 
gang. I’ll get a few more men and 
go down and clean up the whole 
crowd. But say!’ he went on 
in a pleased tone, “Can you beat 
it ” 


“Beat what?” 

“That feather bed of mine. I 
knew it was good for defensive 
warfare, but when it gets up on 
its hind legs and takes the of- 
fensive—” 

He was lost for words, and so 
was I. 
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Chapter Nine 
A rough passage 


OB had a bad quarter of an hour 
in A. Boxworthy’s pocket-sized 
emporium before he could convince 

the ship chandler that he wasn’t a “rum 
runner,” but only an innocent victim of 
circumstances. 

Boxworthy, as ‘‘tidewaiter,” or customs 
officer of the town, had the authority to 
make him empty his ditty-bag, which he 
promptly did. By lantern light the official 
inspected everything jammed into it. He had 
to admit that the bag contained no contra- 
band. In the end he convinced himself that 
the newcomer was only an unfortunate 
American and grew more cordial. 

“Guess I was wrong to s’spicion ye,” he 
admitted. ‘‘But ye see they be a deal of rum 
runnin’ between the Pier an’ Grand Bank, 
so us got to be par like. I pick up all as 
can’t give a good story of theirselves.” 

“T don’t blame you,” said Bob. ‘But now 
tell me, please, how can I get over to St. 
Pierre right away?” 

“Well, b’y, that’s a hard un to answer.” 
And Boxworthy squinted at the stranger. 
“It’s as uncertain as a noon shot with the 
sextant in a fog.” 

Bob frowned and thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets. Very different in a. 
ance was Bob now from what he had been 
the day he had left Boston. Tanned, hard- 
muscled and calloused of hand,—for he had 
stood many a trick at the wheel and had 
hauled on many a sheet as well as labored in 
the pie locker,—he looked far more a man 
than a month before. Something had come 
into his face too that had not been there be- 
fore—a self-reliant tautening of the mouth, 
a keen squint of the eyes, a new manliness in 
his whole expression. Here indeed was an- 
other and a hardier Bob Graham. 

‘What for ye’re in such a hurry to git 
’cross to the Pier?” asked the chandler. 

‘Well, my brother’s got a job there. So’ve 
Lif I can get there. I’m supposed to report for 
duty before he goes to Halifax. Got side- 
tracked and am about three weeks overdue. 
My brother starts away tomorrow. I’m dead 
anxious to make it. What chance is there to 
cross over?” 

“The chance be as a rule that mebbe ye 
might git across, an’ mebbe ye might not,” 
answered Boxworthy. ‘‘An’ it’s most usu- 
ally dangerous. Lots gits drowned crossin’, 
but‘they will try it. Sometimes folks runs into 
luck an’ crosses in a day or two after reachin’ 
here. Then ag’in they, might wait a fortni’t 
fer good weather an’ a chance. That is, if they 
don’t want to hire a tug fer thirty dollars.” 

“T’ve only got half that. How far would 
fifteen dollars take me in a motor?” 

‘Well, mebbe to Dantzic Head, down the 
coast a few mile. Gas is seventy-five cents a 
gallon up here.” 

“How far is Dantzic Head from St. 
Pierre?” 

“Eighteen mile straight across. Quite a 
swim, eh?” i 

Bob nodded silently and sat thinking. 
“I’ve come a good many hundred 
miles to get to St. Pierre,” he said 
finally. “I’ve got to be there to- 
morrow—and now after all kinds 
of hard luck and working my way 
I’m only thirty miles from there 
and no way across!” 

“Yes. Better git a job an’ wait 
an’ look out fer a chance.” 

“It'll be too late then. What 
work is there for a chap here?” 

Makin’ the cod mostly. But I 
can put ye to somethin’ beside 
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that, enough to board ye anyhow. Well— 
ho-hum!” and Boxworthy stretched his 
sinewy arms. “It be wonderful late, b’y. 
Time us was gittin’ forty winks. I live up- 
stairs over the shop. I got only one bed, 
but I can fix ye up on some sails, if ye don’t 
mind.” 

“Anything suits me!” exclaimed Bob, 
yawning. . ; 

“Well, come on then,” said Boxworthy 
and led the way to a little back room, where 
after a good deal of pulling and hauling at 
sails and blankets he made Bob reasonably 
comfortable. 

Before six o’clock of a red and breezy 
morning Boxworthy, now in well-worn over- 
alls, had Bob up again. The tidewaiter gave 
his guest breakfast of the simplest. It was 
mostly molasses and hardtack, but there was 
also salt cod indifferently cooked by Box- 
worthy in a cluttered kitchen. After the meal 
the chandler harnessed a prehistoric-appear- 
ing white horse to a big, four-wheeled cart 
and told Bob to climb aboard. . 

“Look alive,” he commanded, slapping 
the reins on the fossil’s back. The wagon 
rumbled down the rocky street. “Us got a 
lot of work the marnin’. Big shipment of 
drumfish to load an’ Lord knows how many 
cantal {quintal] of large Madeira to bring 


in. 

“Drumfish?” asked Bob. ‘What’s that?” 

“Cod in drums, or barr’Is. An’ a cantal is a 
hundred pound here, an’ a hundred and 
twelve in the States. Large Madeira’s a 
quality of cod. The best is large merchant- 
able. Then come small merchantable. Then 
—~ an’ small Madeira, large an’ small West 
Indies, an’ the wusst is cullage.”’ 

“Well, that’s worth knowing,”’ said Bob. 
“But the main thing with me is what chance 
I’ve got to get over to St. Pierre today? I 
must be there this very afternoon, or I'll be 
in more kinds of trouble than a cat in a barrel 
of molasses.”’ 

“T guess it’s -you fer the molasses then,” 
remarked the chandler, ‘’cause so fur’s I see 
“~ here, an’ here I cal’late ye’ll stay a 
8 Lo 


The wanderer groaned inwardly. Every- 
thing seemed against him. He was sure now 
that he never could reach St. Pierre before 
his brother left. He didn’t like to fail in being 
on time after all his effort, and he didn’t like 
the idea of arriving in a strange town, in a 
foreign colony where everyone spoke French, 
— a soul to introduce him or to help 

im. 

Now the fact is that Paul had already 
told the management of the frigorifique about 
his brother’s being lost somewhere, and not 
a few people stood ready to help him. But 
of course Bob didn’t know that. He had the 
idea firmly fixed in his sixteen-year-old head 
that he had to get to St. Pierre by the last 
day of the month—that very day. 

As old man Boxworthy clucked to the old 
horse Bob weighed another possibility. “I’ve 
got fifteen. dollars,” he said to the chandler 
again. ‘“‘Won’t you lend me enough to make 
up the price of hiring a tug?” 

Boxworthy shook a decided head in nega- 
tion. 

“Come on, be a good fellow and let me 
have a few dollars,’ entreated Bob. “As 
quick as I get to St. Pierre I’ll send the 
money back!” 

“Sh-h-h-hh!” said Boxworthy, smiling 
and raising a hand. “The leprechauns’ll hear 
ye. N-o, no!” 

Bob understood that the chandler’s no 
meant no and kept silent. Fate itself seemed 
arrayed against iso. It was with a despond- 
ent heart that he rode down the winding 
street toward the vast flakes where stood a 
warehouse from which Boxworthy was to 
load fish. 

A sound of lusty voices singing in chorus 
diverted his attention from his gloomy re- 
flections. As he and Boxworthy drove over a 
little bridge spanning a tidal creek Bob saw 
the singers. 

“Them’s bankers,” explained the chand- 
ler, “washin’ their ketch. They come off the 
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Carrie Price yender. Her what 
t a fly up, ye see? 
“ codders, some almost 
waist-deep in water along the 
beach, were busily at work. All 
wore hip rubber boots, and many 
had coarse white mittens on 
their hands. Two huge boxes 
were floating at the edge of the 
water, and into them other fish- 
ermen were dumping cod by the 
dory load as fast as they could 
bring them from the schooner. 
When the cod were washed 
they were flung into tip carts 
backed close to the boxes, and 
the carts were driven away to 
the sheds where the fish were to 
go into the ‘‘slub,” or pickle, and 
become “‘salt horse.” A vigorous 
chant of many voices rose with 
true melody on the fresh morn- 
ing air. With a thrill of interest 
and real enjoyment of the 
strange and foreign scene Bob 
listened to the oft-repeated 
words: 


“We will ro-o-o-oll the 0-0-0-ole 
chariot along, 

We will ro-0-0-oll the 0-0-0-ole 
chariot along, 

We will ro-o-o-oll the 0-0-0-ole 
chariot along, 

An’ hay? x on’t hang on beeeee- 

n 


If the devil’s in the way, v 
will roll it over him, 
If the devil’s in the way, we 
will roll it over him, 
If the devil’s in the way, we 
will roll it over him, 
An’ we won’t hang on beeeeee- 
hind!” 


Boxworthy laughed. ‘“That’s 
what us calls a shanty,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘There’s scores of ’em fer all kinds 
of work.” 

At a wharf men were loading bark and 
boughs of fir into a schooner. ‘‘Bring another 
turn of limbs, Jack!’ one called to another. 
Bark and boughs alike were dunnage for 
lining the hull to load fish on and for covering 
the. finny treasures. Elsew here men were 
weighing ‘ ‘green” cod, or “rounders,’— 
fresh cod, that is,—on huge scales like a 
druggist’s balances and keeping careful tally. 
At still another wharf with a great clatter of 
gas-engine winches a hooker was being 
loaded, perhaps for the West Indies or for 
Spain. 

Bob saw men _ dories up a beach 
with clumsy windlasses, and when he came 
to the immense stretch of the flakes he be- 
held scores of girls and women in odd black 
or white sunbonnets ‘‘making the cod.” The 
flakes consisted of gost red beaches every 
stone of which had been brought with great 
laber and placed there. The beaches were 
well above high-water mark, out of reach of 
the heaviest surf. Some of the workers were 
carrying cod piled high on hand barrows; 
some were turning it on the stones; others 
Ww - packing it into round masses like hay- 
cocks. 

“There be fish for ye!’ exclaimed Box- 
worthy proudly. “Us got a word fer every 
kind of cod, every stake an’ stone an’ all. 
It’ll take ye a month to 
Yarn ’em all. Some- 
time I'll explain more, 
but not now. ’Cause 
now us got a man-size 
job of work to do. ’Tis 
four to six weeks from 
the time a cod is 
ketched till it’s washed, 
pickled, washed again, 
pickled, washed agin, 
dried an’ ready fer ex- 
port. What us’ll do 
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“ Bale!” he shouted. 


now is cart the finished cod away to the 
schooner I’m loadin’.”’ 

He backed his wagon up to a warehouse. 
“Now, b’y,” said ‘he, “‘let’s see y’r Yankee 
muscle!” 

Bob had to use all the muscle he had that 
morning. Boxworthy and he loaded the 
wagon three times and three times drove to 
a crowded wharf and discharged the fish into 
a schooner. 

Bob wasn’t sorry when the work was over, 
for the salt hurt his eyes and nose, and he 
ached with the rough toil. 

“That'll do fer the mornin’, b’y,” said 
Boxworthy at last. “Now us’ll git back to 
the sho an’ make araid on the galley. Hello, 
Unk,” he added as an old sea-tanned fellow 
hailed him from a doorw ay. “Whoa! What 
ye wantin’ the day?” 

The old man addressed as “Unk” came 
forward from the doorway, which was that 
of a salt warehouse. Inside Bob could see 
mountains of glistening white crystals. Men 
and boys were wheeling salt in small carts 
out to a schooner and ee pe it aboard. 
While Bob watched the novel spectacle Box- 
worthy and Unk talk 

i Ml be needin’ the hire of y’r motor boat 
the afternoon,” said Unk. “I got some cattle 
off on Green island. Three heifers. Want to 
fetch ’em in.’ 

“What price the boat?” asked Boxworthy. 
“Gi’ me ten dollars?” 

“Ten dollars, OK. But us got to start by 
ha’ past twelve sure.’ 

“That’s right,” Boxw orth assented. 
“They be a little lop on a’re But if it 
don’ t blow up no brazier, us wight make 


“py take the chance if ye will,’ Unk 
answered. ‘“I’ll be down to the wharf at 
tw! elve-thirty sharp.” ; 

“Righto!’ ” agreed the chandler. “Clk! 
Clk!” And he slapped the reins. Then with a 
side glance he said to Bob: “B’y, ye’re in 
luck!’ 

“How d’you mean in luck?” asked Bob, 
and his heart leaped. 

“I’m goin’ fur’s Green Island, "bout 
halfw’y to the Pier. That is, if it don’ t breeze 
up too much. Ye can come along w id Unk 
an’ me anyhow over to the island an’ see the 
light keeper. He’ll take ye ’cross fer that 
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The engine chattered busily, 
and the boat swiftly cut the 
waves that tossed it. 

For half an hour more things 
went well. True, the sea was 
steadily rising; and as they got 
farther away from the land- 
wash spray more and more often 
dashed over them. But Bob 
didn’t mind a little spray. He 
was enjoying the sight of the 
huge cliffs, with here or there 
the “tilt”? (cabin) of a liveyere 
flanked by a rough windlass, a 
dory or two and a few small 
spreads of drying cod. Once a 
motor dory passed them tow- 
ing a boat loaded with hay. 

“They been hayin’ out to the 
island,” said Boxworthy; and 
as he spoke a hail drifted from 
the two men in the motor dory: 

“She be blowin’ up some out 
yon! Watch y’rself!”’ 

Unk looked anxious, but Box- 
worthy only remarked: “I guess 
us can weather it all right. But 
them clouds, so, allus means a 
breeze, an’ they bes a shart 
chuck on I don’t overly like.” 

Bob figured that a “shart 
chuck” meant a lively plunging 
of the boat. He mentally agreed 
that he didn’t like it either, but 
still he felt no real uneasiness. 
If Boxworthy thought it safe, 
everything would be all right. 

It was only when they — 
abreast of Dantzic Head and 
put square out to sea that Bob 
began to grow a little anxious. 








“That’s our one chanst now!” 


fifteen. I won’t charge ye nothin’ to Green 
Island. 

“This is great, great!” f cried Bob. 

“Glad ye like un, b’y,” said the chandler, 
smile ‘Let’s git alaang. Clk! Clk! Gid- 

By half past twelve they had had their 
dinner,—more cod, hard-tack and molasses 
—and were at the wharf. Bob loaded his dit- 

-bag into the cockpit. Unk threw in half a 

ozen sacks of coal that the light keeper had 
made him promise to bring, and Boxworthy 
saw to it they had plenty of gas. 

“Wouldn’t do to git ketched at say widout 
it,” said he. “My thirty-footer’d be no 
more’n a toothpick. Fergus Sanderson an’ 
his party got ketched that w’y, an’ it come 
on to blow. Nex’ marnin’ they was picked up 
all nigh dead. This here part of the Atlantic 
ain’t no place to take chances wid.” 

“We won't have any trouble today, 
though,” said Bob with an anxious glance 
at the sky. ‘Sun’ s shining all right.” 

“Yup, an’ they be a breeze in "the sou’ west 
too. But us’ll go anyhow. Plug rate along an’ 
prob’ly git there OK.” 

Bob took the oilers that Boxworthy 
handed him from the cuddy. As he looked 
out over the calm harbor, however, with sun- 
light wimpling the calm waters, he couldn’t 
believe that oilskins would be needed. Still, 
memories of what Gribbins had told him 
about the passage to St. Pierre recurred to 
him. He was glad to have that pocket piece, 
that lucky Chinese coin. 

His spirts were high, his hopes keen, as he 
buttoned up the yellow jacket and tied the 
sou’wester over his “auburn” locks. He 
felt positive of being in St. Pierre by four 
o'clock. Yes, after all he was going to make 
it. As Boxworthy primed the big cylinder 
and kicked the flywheel over with a quick 
thrust of the foot he felt a thrill of elation, 
of excitement. Then, as the engine “eaught” 
Bob settled down with Unk on the bags of 
coal. Boxworthy took the yoke lines that 
controlled the rudder. 

The motor boat, for all it was a “one- 
lunger,” proved fast. Soon Grand Bank 
faded away with its forest of masts and 
spars. Now came high cliffs; and now as the 
boat rounded a headland far ahead in the 
sea-loom they could see the long blue line of 
Miquelon -— a vague blur to 
southward of it. 

“That there,” said Box- 
worthy, pointing, ‘ ‘that bes 
the Pier. An’ the little p’inted 
island ye see nigher bes Green 
Island. Say, there be a little 
lop on, ain’t there?” 

As Bob looked eagerly at St. 
Pierre in the distance a whiff 
of spray stung his face. Still he 
counted on no real trouble. 





The sky was graying now, and 
the waves were coming in with 
a froth-topped ugliness that 
boded evil. All of a sudden the 
boat took a plunge. A wave boarded her—re 
spray this time, buta solid mass of water, 
swift and cold. It struck Bob in the face 
and chest, almost bowled him off the sacks 
of coal and, running down inside his oilers, 
drenched him to the skin.- He. retreated 
toward the stern, and so did Unk, who took 
up a pail from the cuddy and began baling 
with anxious looks. 

“T dunno,”’ said he. ‘ ‘Mebbe them heifers 
ain’t wuth it. If y’r ingine busted or anythin’ 

- We might go some other day.” 

ry. can’t go no other day,” said the chand- 
ler, “because I'll tell ye ‘the reason why. I 
got to go to Seal Cove P’nt tomorrer, an’ 
the rest of the week I’ll be busy outfittin’ the 
Hannah Bursey. It’s today or nothin’. My 
ingine be OK. Y’ain’t skeered, Unk?” 

Unk “allowed as how he wa’n’t,” and in 
silence they pressed forward. The ‘boat was 
now pitching badly, buffeted by waves that 
seemed like a pack of gray wolves charging 
with slavering tongues. 

‘All as worries me,” volunteered Box- 
worthy, dashing brine from his face, “is a 
squall as might blow the surface off the say 
an’ sw: amp us. Ye b’ys better scoop a little 
cozier.’ 

Unk and Bob took turns baling. But as 
fast as they could throw water out it dashed 
in. Green Island, however, was now drawing 
close, and the sea began to abate. The 
cliffs, to the lee of which they were coming 
up, moderated the wind. Hard baling got 
the cockpit nearly free of water. 

A couple of “trap boats” were moored in 
the shelter of the island. From the decks of 
those as well as from the top of the cliffs men 
were waving at the motor boat—warnings 
of danger. 

“Us can’t land the day,” said Unk. 
“Landin’s to windward of the island. Us 
couldn’t live a minute there. Us’d oughta 
anchor here an’ ride her out.” 

“Got no killock,” answered Boxworthy. 
“Never figgered I’d need none. An’ I ain’t 
goin’ home skunked. I’m goin’ to make a 
dollar anyhow. This b’y here has fifteen 
dollars he’ll gi’ me to land him at the Pier. 
Ye still want to go, b’y?” he demanded. 

“Sure thing!’ Bob exclaimed with joy. 
Drenched and anxious though he was, he 
leaped at the unexpected chance. 

“All right then! We'll try it. I ain’t goin’ 
to quit fer no blow like this!” declared Box- 
worthy. “Only keep ’er baled. If the water 
gits up round my ingine, she’ll stop—an’ 
so’ll us!” 


“It be five mile yit to the Pier,” protested 
Unk. ‘‘An’ the wind’s riz consid’able more. 
They be turrible water out yender. All 
black with them combers breakin’. 1 won’t 

“Well, then,” retorted Bexworthy grimly, 
“ve can git out an’ walk. Us can make it all 
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right—if nothin’ busts!’ And steadily he 
held the nose of the boat toward the break- 
ers sweeping in round Green Island. 

Bob was now beginning to feel anxious. 
He had thought the sea rough on the way to 
Green Island, but the sea ahead was worse. 
He said nothing, however, and fell to baling 
with fresh vigor. 

The waves were really formidable. From 
crest to hollow some of them measured five 
or six feet—nothing for a tug, but serious 
for a thirty-footer. In case of accident to 
rudder. or engine such seas on her beam 
would finish her. Many were breaking into 
white lather as they combed over with chill 
ugliness. . 

Almost the first big wave that hit the mo- 
tor boat when she chugged out from the lee 
of the island drenched the cockpit with a 
slosh of foaming water. 

“Bale cozy!”’ shouted the chandler. “If my 
— stops—” 

Tis sentence ended as a mass of gray- 
green water nearly knocked him off the 


little decking at the stern, where he was © 


seated with the yoke ropes in hand. The boat 
staggered, paused, slid into a hungry, foam- 
streaked trough and shook herself up, shiv- 
ering like a Newfoundland dog after a swim. 
Blinded, deafened, gasping, all three fought 
for breath. 

“Give Unk the baler!” gulped Box- 
worthy. ‘Ye use y’r boot!” 

As Bob tugged one huge boot off old Unk 
stammered: ‘“(Come—round on ’er—an’ git 
back!” 

“Can’t!” shouted the chandler. “Sea 
abeam—we’re done. Nose in the wind— 
only show us got!” 

He steadied the fighting boat into the eye 
of the sea while Unk and Bob labored with 
bucket and sea boot. The cockpit was now 
deep in a frothing tumult of water. Bob was 
continually flung to and fro. Once he was 
hurled against the starboard gunwale, and 
once thrown down into the foaming water. 
He came up blowing like a grampus and 
again fell to toiling with his boot. 

“Over wid that coal!’ commanded Box- 
worthy. “That'll lighten her some!” 

The old man and the boy tugged the 
heavy sacks over the rail and dropped them 
into the swirl of mad seas. As they sank Bob 
had a horrifying realization of what it must 
be for a man to find himself out there, fight- 
ing for life in that chaotic, raging maelstrom. 

Soaked, dazed, struggling for breath and 
almost continually battered down by the 
breaching seas, Bob and Unk fought to keep 
the boat clear. The engine did nobly; its 
pui-pul-puttely-put-put-put sounded cen 
defiance to the storm. But-for all that the 
boat staggered, dropped, flung herself aloft 
= swooped into the trough like a drunken 
thing. 

Then all at once the engineskipped, caught 
again, died. The boat lost headway, swinging 
broadside. 

Boxworthy leaped and jerked up the en- 
gine housing. Bob saw a loose wire whipping 
about. He understood that the nut had 
worked off the spark plug and released the 

yire. 
“Here, I'll hold the wire on—you kick the 
engine over again!’ the boy shouted while 
the boat slewed sickeningly. 

“You gotta bail—both o’ you needed!” 
Boxworthy cried. “We gotta patch that 
somehow!” 

He fell to his knees and began groping in 
the slosh of water now foaming about the 
engine base. As well try to find a needle in a 
haystack as find that tiny bit of metal in all 
the confusion! Boxworthy’s face grew stern 
and lined. 

‘‘Wind her on wid wire!” ejaculated Unk, 
clinging to the gunwale; the boat had now 
swung almost broadside. 

“Great chance we got to git into the tool 
chist an’ find wire an’ make repairs now!” 
the chandler retorted. ‘We gotta git that 
washer quick or—” 

“Here! Here’s something!’ Bob shouted. 
He ripped open his oilskins and thrust a 
hand into his pocket. The hand emerged 
with Gribbins’s good-luck Chinese coin. 

Bob crouched above the engine. While 
Boxworthy stared in amazement the boy 
fitted the spark-plug connection back on the 
threaded spindle and crammed the coin 
down on it. 

Chinese cash, as you know, are perforated; 
the coin went down home on the plug and 
held the connection. 

“By gum!” the chandler cried. 

He ripped off the string that held his 
sou’wester, took a swift hitch round and 
round the spindle and coin and flung Bob 
back away from the engine. His big boot 
landed on the handle of the flywheel. One 
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kick and the hot engine started talking again 
as merrily as ever. 

Boxworthy’s sou’wester, snatched from 
his head by the gale, went shooting away 
into the spindrift. But he wasn’t thinking 
about sou’westers. He made a grab at the 
yoke lines and brought the boat up again 
just in time to dodge a wave that might 
have turned her completely over. 

“Bale, doggone it! Bale!’ he shouted. 
“That’s our one chanst now!” 

Harder, keener blew the wind, skimming 
spray from the white-frothing combers and 
dashing it in long sheets of scud that now 
half-obscured Green Island, already a mile 
astern. Bob could see there the lick and leap 








HEN I was a little girl I 
lived in the prairie town of 
Springfield, Mlinois, where 
Abraham Lincoln had made 
his home for the greater part 
of his manhood. I was born 
too late to know Lincoln, but the older men 
and women of the town, who were the friends 
of my grandparents, had been his friends and 
neighbors. From them I acquired a knowl- 
edge of our great townsman long before I 
ever opened a school book. It was a pleas- 
ant way to make the acquaintance of a his- 
torical figure. . 

Books will tell you that Lincoln first 
came to Springfield in 1837, after he had 
been admitted to the bar and was entitled to 
hang up a “shingle” announcing himself as a 
lawyer, but his first appearance among us 
was not as a lawyer, but as a pilot. I wish 
you could have heard the story as Spring- 
field children used to hear it from an old 
lady we called Aunt Catherine. 

Aunt Catherine was so old that she had 
looked on the face of Lafayette. She thought 
of Lincoln as having lived but yesterday. 
The little mirror that hung over her high- 
backed chair had been given to a member of 
her family by Washington. She made no use 
of the back of her chair, for she had been 
bred in a day when girls were not encouraged 
to loll. I wish you could have seen her with 
her bright, birdlike eyes and her straight 
spine and her delicate white hands as she 
told about Lincoln the pilot. 
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“You may not know,” she would begin, 
“that we Springfield people once hoped to 
prove that the Sangamon River was navi- 
gable.” 

We would smile, for we knew the craft- 
less river well—a shallow, muddy stream 
that lay a mile beyond our town. 

“Yes, we actually hoped to prove that it 
would float a steamboat,’ Aunt Catherine 
would continue. ‘Capital was raised and 
a Captain Bogue sent to Cincinnati to pur- 
chase a steamboat, which he was to sail back 
through the waters of the Ohio, the Missis- 
sippi, the Illinois and finally over our own 
Sangamon. There was great excitement in 
town when we learned that the steamship 
Talisman had been bought, and that Cap- 
tain Bogue had started back. All went well 
until the boat got as far as Beardstown; 
then the real difficulty lay before her, for 
now she must make her way through the 
mee of the Sangamon. Who was to pilot 
ner?” 

We waited to hear. 

“At Beardstown a young man in breeches 
much too short for his long legs got on board 
and said he knew the river. His name was 
known to no one; it was Abraham Lincoln. 
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of terrible breakers up the crags. What a 
place to be driven ashore! Still four miles 
ahead the loom of St. Pierre beckoned— 
four miles yet to go—four miles that in 
such a sea and wind seemed four infinities! 

“See that squall a-comin’!” the chandler 
suddenly exclaimed. ; 

With brine-dimmed eyes Bob squinted 
ahead. He dashed the water from his face 
and beheld swooping down across the mad 
tumble of the waves a terrible black line. 
The line swiftly skimmed the sea, and under 
it the foam leaped whiter still. 

Before he had time to think the demon’s 
blast of gale was on them. Old Gribbins’s 
prophecy of evil on the passage to St. 
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Lincoln brought the Talisman the rest of the 
way and landed it near a mill. Oh, what 
excitement there was in Springfield! All the 
people in town rode out to the river as fast as 
they could get there over the terrible roads. 
Most of us were on horseback, but some few 
were in fine carriages. We sang and cheered 
to think that a steamboat had come to us 
from the east. We did not know that it was 
the last time one ever was to make that 
long trip. 

“Of course we could not do enough for 
the captain and his party. We took them all 
into town and gave them a fine ball. What an 


evening it was way back in 1832.” 
“Did Lincoln dance at the ball?” some 
child would ask. 


Aunt Catherine would stare. She was very 
much of an aristocrat. Her finely arched 
brows would go up and up. “Lincoln?” she 
would say in surprise. “Lincoln was only a 
common pilot. Naturally he was not in- 
vited; only gentlemen were bidden.”’ 

Could any story have impressed better 
upon us Lincoln’s humble beginning? 

Later, however, Lincoln was invited to 
Springfield balls. I knew that, for I saw an 
old invitation issued by the gentlemen of 
ps vee. ap to the ladies, asking them to 
attend a dance at the American House, our 
best hotel in the early days. The name of the 
first gentleman was that of my grandfather, 
Nicholas Ridgely, and that of the last, 
Abraham Lincoln. By that time Lincoln was 
a practicing lawyer; moreover, he was a 
member of the legislature, one of what 
people called the “long nine.” 

he “long nine” were nine men who 
were all exceedingly tall. Old folk remem- 
bered their picking their way in single file 
through the mud to the church where the 
legislature met while the State House was 
building. 

Mr. Ninian Edwards was one of the 
“long nine” too. He lived in a fine old brick 
mansion. Every stick of his furniture had 
come from the East and had been made to 
order. Lincoln had been entertained in that 
fine house many a time. He had sat on the 
haircloth sofa with its embroidered back 
and courted Mary Todd, Mrs. Edwards’s 
sister. He had been married to her between 
the folding doors of solid walnut. 

_How easily we Springfield children could 
picture the legislative parties given there, 
the wooing on the sofa, the wedding; for 
when I was a little girl the old mansion had 
become a private school. Every day I walked 
up the long path to the door that Lincoln 
had so often entered, recited my lessons in 
what had been Mrs. Edwards’s fine conser- 
vatory and when I needed correcting some- 
times was interviewed by the principal in 
the soft gloom of the old drawing room 
where Lincoln and Mary Todd had been 
married. 

From the fine old brick mansion Lincoln 
had led his bride to their first home: a room 
in the Globe Tavern. The remains of that 
old tavern stood across the street from the 
church I attended. I could look over there 
any Sunday morning and see where Lincoln 
and his bride had lived. It was easy to 
imagine*him there, for a lady had told me a 
ewyd story of Lincoln at the Globe. She 

ad boarded there one winter when Lincoln 
was away at Congress, and she remembered 
his coming back at the close of the session 
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Pierre seemed fulfilled. Shrieking, the squall 
pounced on the boat. A torrent of chill 
waters poured into the — sweeping 
Bob off his feet. It dashed him, half-stunned, 
against the engine housing that Boxworthy 
had once more slammed down into place. 

The boat shuddered. It yawed off to lee- 
ward. With savage force Boxworthy strained 
at the port yoke line, striving to bring his 
craft up again into the wind. 

Bob heard a despairing cry. As he strug- 
gled to his feet he saw the steersman with a 
lax cord in his left hand. 

“Yoke line’s busted!’ shouted Box- 
worthy. “Now us gotta swim fer it!” 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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and his progress through the tavern dining 
room, stopping to shake every outstretched 
hand. In those days the tavern rooms were 
heated by stoves, and the Congressman had 
not been above carrying up armfuls of wood 
for many of the ladies. How simple it all 
was and how easy after such stories to re- 
member that Lincoln had been to Congress! 
Of course Lincoln did not always live in a 
hotel. He had soon bought a modest house 
on the corner of Eighth and Jackson Streets. 
The house had belonged to the first rector 
of our church. I knew his granddaughter 
well. Once she let me see the deed conveying 
the house from Dr. Charles Dresser to 
Abraham Lincoln. Once one of Dr. Dresser’s 
relatives, a very old woman and extremely 
deaf, told me how Lincoln had appeared at 
the rectory early one November morning in 
the rain and said in his my Fy ver 
“T want to get hitched up to Miss Todd 
tonight. Can you tie the knot, doctor?” 
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I often saw Lincoln’s house on Eighth 
and Jackson streets. It was open to the pub- 
lic as a memorial. Strangers could see only 
the lower rooms, but townsfolk, who knew 
the cordial custodian, could go anywhere, 
even up to Lincoln’s own bedroom. 


_ We all knew Mrs. Johnson, who had 
lived next door to the Lincoln house when 
she was a girl. She remembered well how 
Lincoln used to watch the baby for Mrs. 
Lincoln, epee the child to and fro in a 
little buggy with one hand while he read a 
book, which he held in the other. Mrs John- 
son could remember how “wild” and un- 
disciplined Willy and Tad were and how 
devoted their father was to them. Once he 
had been seen with them in the drug store, 
treating the boys to soda water. As they 
were far from being rich, one glass had to do 
— First Willy had a long swig, then 

ad! , 

Not until we had heard many such 
stories, which made Lincoln a dear and 
familiar figure, did any of us open a United 
States history; then of course we came upon 
Lincoln the world figure. How we glowed to 
think that Springfield had sent him forth as 
one of her own sons! 





The first historical mention of Lincola 
was likely to be as a candidate for the United 
States Senate. He had run against Stephen 
A. Douglas, the idol of the Democratic 
party, and, though he had been defeated, he 
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became nationally well known owing to the 
seven great debates that he had held with 
Douglas in seven scattered towns of Illi- 
nois. To hear of the debates at first hand 
from men who had been to Ottawa, Free- 
port, Alton and the others was a wonderful 
experience. Nearly everybody in Illinois had 
managed to attend at least one of the seven. 
My uncle Charles had gone as a boy to 
Ottawa. He had been too young to weigh the 
arguments for and against the extension of 
slavery, but was old enough to remember 
the occasion in great detail. How well he 
reproduced it all for us! 

e would begin by describing the great 
crowd, the banners, the bands, the torches, 
the enormous excitement that ran through 
the mighty audience. Then he would picture 
himself as a little lad squeezing through the 
mob until he found a place in the front line, 
of his looking up into the face of Douglas as 
the Little Giant opened the debate. He made 
us see Douglas, small of stature with a head 
like a lion’s and heautifully dressed, eloquent 
and polished. When Douglas finished—so 
my uncle would relate—there seemed to the 
audience nothing left for poor Abraham 
Lincoln to say. 

At that point my uncle, being an excellent 
mimic, would show us how Lincoln got to 
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his feet, and how awkwardly he faced the 
crowd; then my uncle would imitate Lincoln 
speaking in a high falsetto that carried in 
the open air. He said he began one address 
by saying, ‘Judge Douglas’s argument is as 
thin as the shadow of the hen that crossed 
the road the day before yesterday.” A roar 
of laughter rolled up from the crowd. 

Of course the greatest day in the history 
of Springfield was the day Lincoln was 
nominated for the Presidency. From then 
until his election Springfield was in a high 
state of excitement. The boys and girls 
bore their part during the tumult. One boy 
carried the telegram to Lincoln that an- 
nounced the nomination. Others marched as 
Wide Awakes in the various parades. Some 
hauled a cannon to Lincoln’s door and 
asked him to christen it. When he left 
naming it to the boys they called it Mary 
Lincoln for Lincoln’s wife. 

Many of the girls went to his farewell 
reception and described in years to come the 
beauty of Mrs. Lincoln’s fine dress over 
hoop skirts and the cordiality of Lincoln’s 
smile. When Lincoln left for Washington the 
young folk mingled with the elders to wave 

im farewell. 

And all these memories are a much-prized 

heritage in the old town where I grew up. 


THE BUTTERFLY GIRL 
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I KIBBE, sixteen years old, 
five-feet-ten and husky, 
slammed the big doors of the 
Manton Motor Agency behind 
him and shook the handles 
forcibly. Only the best of locks and hinges 
could have withstood his onslaught. Since 
nothing gave way, he stamped down the 
wide cinder driveway to the back of the lot 
where a dark shape loomed solitary just 
out of the glimmer of the are light in the 
street. He walked entirely round the attrac- 
tive 1919-model automobile. He hadn’t seen 
it since early morning. He squinted search- 
ingly at each tire. To the left rear one he 
gave a cautious kick, then another not so 
cautious. Whistling in a relieved way, he 
got in and pushed and pulled a few things 
and listened. Nothing buzzed. ‘Out of luck,” 
grunted Si and clambered out. 

A few spins of the crank and with a roar 
the 1919 model asserted itself. “Ah!” said 
Si contentedly. 

Again inside the car, he slammed and 
banged expertly for a second and in a whirl 
of cinder dust was out of the driveway and 
off down the street toward home. Whew, 
but he was late! Then he grinned. That job 
was off his*hands! The little old lady’s boat 
was all ready for her in the morning; that 
was one sure thing. He had even brushed off 
the top for good measure, though it had 
made him the last one out of the garage. 
Whew! Rather cold! Si never thought of 
fastening his sheeplined coat. 

Whew! But he was late! He glanced up at 
a church clock as he flew by. Quarter of 
seven! Whew! He rounded the last corner 
and swung out to turn into the narrow drive- 
way that ran along by the house. The lights 
of the 1919 model, none too brilliant, il- 
lumined the closed door of the garage. With 
great care he turned them off. He stopped 
the engine; there was a terrific roar, then 
silence. Si hopped out and surveyed his 
conveyance in the dimness of the back yard. 
“Some boat, I'll say!” he muttered and ran 
up the steps. 

_ The kitchen was warm and _ brightly 
lighted. “’Lo, ma! What’s the news? How 
are the eats?” 

His mother turned with a smile. ‘You're 
hungry again? Well, wash up, dear. I’ve put 
your supper right here on the kitchen table, 
because 1’m in a hurry tonight. Did I hear 
you drive into the yard?” 

“If you’re not stone deaf, you did, ma! 
Battery’s a little bit weak. If I left it out 
front, I’d have to keep my lights on.” 

Si attacked everything in sight on the 
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table, leaving to the last the generous wedge 
of three-tier chocolate cake. “Say, ma, how 
about that shirt of mine? The one with a 
collar on. All clean? Got a date this evening.” 

“You've plenty of clean shirts in your 
drawer.” 

“?Sall right, ma, but I want the one with 
a—say,” he inquired suspiciously, “has that 
kid taken my shirt again tonight?” 

“Why, that’s too bad, Silas. Did you want 
that one specially? There is a supper at the 
church tonight for the boys, and Johnny 
does hate to wear a blouse under his coat. 
I really must get—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, ma. I’m not a-blam- 
ing you, but that kid’s been told and—’” Si 
gulped the last mouthful of chocolate cake 
and rose. “Plenty of hot water, ma?’ he 
asked as he shed two old sweaters. 

Mrs. Kibbe felt of the tall hot-water tank 
in the corner behind the stove. “Gallons of 
it. I’m going out this evening too. I thought 
perhaps you might come for me and bring 
me home.” 

“Sure I can. Where from?” 

“There is a committee meeting-down on 
Orchard Street,—ninety-five Orchard,— 
and you know there are no 
trolleys near there. If you coul 
come down about ten-thirty—” 

“T sure can, ma. Be there on 
the dot.” 

“Then I'll wait for you. If it 
wasn’t quite so far away, I 
wouldn’t bother you.” 

“That’s all right. There’s a 
shindig out to the Grange, but 
it'll be over early. Elizabeth 
and ’ll—” 

“Elizabeth? Elizabeth Deane? 
Are you taking her, Silas? Why 
—why, I thought Maidie— Oh, 
I know Elizabeth won’t mind; 
she’s such a sensible sort of girl. 
And she always has to be home 
by ten. Maidie is pretty and 
dainty, but isn’t she the butter- 
fly kind?” , 

“Maidie isn’t in on this. But- 
terfly is right,” muttered Si and 
started up the back stairs. __ 

No, Maidie wasn’t in on it. 
“Asked her more’n a week ago. 
and she smiled and fluffed round 
and shrugged, but she didn’t 
say she wouldn’t; then the last 
minute up and says she can’t go. 
Then, by berries! I says to Eliz- 
abeth, go to the Grange Thurs- 
day night, and she says yes 

quick. No nonsense to Eliza- 
beth!” es 

Si after wallowing in soapsuds 
and hot water ended his ablu- 
tions with cold water and dry 
towel. In two leaps he was in 
his.room, rummaging round for 


the kind of shirt he detested. He picked 
up one and eyed it disgustedly. ‘No collar 
on it! Some day that kid’ll get what’s com- 
ing to him!” 

When his toilet was at last completed Si, 
very red and shining like a polished bottle 
and immaculate as to his clothing, flew down 
the front stairs. He surveyed himself criti- 
cally in the hall glass. 

“Say, ma,” he called out, “what’s that 
smootch on my shoulder there? Whew! If I 
don’t have the toughest—” 

His mother on her way upstairs ran her 
hand over the “smootch” and said com- 
fortingly, “Just a shadow, Si.” 

“Eh? ’Twas, eh? All right.” 

Si threw back his big shoulders, gave one 
last backward glance into the mirror and, 
grabbing his hat and coat, strode through 
the house and out of the back door, which 
slammed behind him. 

Cautiously he eased his ancient model 
backward out of the narrow . driveway. 
Once on the street, he made for a certain 
cottage half a dozen blocks away. Hoped 
Elizabeth would be ready. Hated to crank 
again right in front of the house. Her 
brother Bill, a middle-aged fellow, twenty- 
four, if he’s a day, was always snooping 
round, eyeing a fcllow’s automobile and 
saying things. Didn’t have one of his own 
and was sore. That’s all the matter with 
him! Just let him come out flat-footed— 
just once! 

Elizabeth, always sensible, was ready at 
the first hoarse honk. In a long gray coat 
and with a soft gray hat on her smooth 
blond hair she trotted out and warped 
herself primly and confidently into her 
niche of the seat. She had big blue eyes and 
nice teeth, which, however, were just a bit 
too large for the rest of her face. She too was 


sixteen years old. She carefully arranged her . 


long coat and patted her hat. 

“Whew! Why don’t she get settled?” 
fumed Si, anxious to get away. 

But before he could reach over and slam 
the door brother Bill politely did it for him 
and with a half smile minutely examined 
Si’s panting, chattering steed. Then he 
turned his gaze on his sister and her escort. 
“‘Who’s boss here?” he yelled above the 
tumult. 

“Who’s—what you mean?” demanded Si. 

“Tt’s all right, Si; it isn’t you. You haven’t 
a chance,” said pleasant brother Bill. 

The car started with a jerk. 

“Aren’t some men silly?” said Elizabeth. 

“Hey?” inquired Si. “Silly?” He eyed the 
sensible Elizabeth suspiciously. 

“—— nodded. “I mean Billy,” said 
sne. 

“You never said a truer word, believe me! 
But what’s he mean?” 

“Do you know, I don’t always under- 
stand him myself,” said Elizabeth con- 
fidentially. 

Si with his head cocked on one side was 
listening, but not to her. ““Whew!”’ he mut- 
tered. “Only three hitting.” 


With a grunt Si backed suddenly 
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Conversation was not brisk for a mile or 
two, and what there was was made by 
Elizabeth. Si was thinking. He’d say some- 
thing later. 

Suddenly Elizabeth sat up. They were 
rolling noisily along the well-oiled boulevard 
and in a moment would turn off into the 
country road that led to the Grange Hall. 
Just ahead of them at the city line stood a 
traffic officer talking to a party of men in a 
car that he had stopped. 

“Oh, Si, if a cop should hold us up, | 
should die, simply die of fright!’ squealed 
Elizabeth. 

“Let go my arm,” growled Si. “You 
needn’t die yet. He ain’t stopping us, is he?” 

The car rumbled into the country road. 
Elizabeth looked fearfully back, but almost 
immediately a barrage of dust hid them. 
“Suschew!”’ sneezed Elizabeth daintily. 

“Arbeloosha!” echoed Si and inadver- 
tently shut off the gas. 

Wie goodness, Si!’’ Elizabeth almost 
leape in her seat. “Why, what’s the mat- 
ter?’ 

“We stopped,” said Si, busy at the crank. 

When they were again on their way he 
ventured the remark that he had been trying 
to make since they started. “Too bad 
Maidie Long misses it tonight.” And he 
whistled unconcernedly. 

“Oh, she’ll not miss it,’’ replied Elizabeth. 

The whistling stopped. 

“She'll be there—with her father.” 

Si in deep gloom glared at his companion 
and then looked straight ahead. 

“Aren’t we having a lovely time, Si? And 
I can stay till ten-thirty tonight. Ma said I 
could.” 

But Si, listening to the heart throbs of his 
cherished engine, did not catch that im- 
portant remark. 

The lights of the Grange buildings came 
into view. The car rolled grandly up to the 
big door, and Elizabeth hopped out and 
joined a group of laughing boys and girls. 
Si did not park his car with the others on the 
grounds, but drove under a big apple tree 
some distance off so that he could get away 
without undue trouble. As he entered the 
building a fluffy little maid, wearing a kilted 
white serge skirt and a pale pink sweater 
was tripping along the hall with a bevy of 
girls. Her bright eyes were everywhere. 

“Halloo, Si,” she called with a flirt of her 
bobbed head. 

Si walked straight up to her, and the 
other girls moved away. “’Lo, Maidie. 
You're here.” 

“Yes, I come with pa. Mother was better, 
so we could both come. I couldn’t make any 
plans.” She eyed the sober boy out of the 
corner of her eye. 

So that was it, thought Si remorsefully. 
“Well, so long,” and he moved slowly 
toward the foot of the stairs where Eliza- 
beth was hovering. 

“Oh, Si,” called Maidie softly, ‘“you’re 
staying to the dancing after the play, aren’t 
you?” 
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“No, going at ten,” replied Si, pausing 
and half-turning. 

“Q-oh,” drawled the frivolous Maidie. 

“Best part of the evening, don’t you think 
so?” 
““Mmh,”’ said Si slowly, “but my mother’s 
way down to the south end, and I’m going 
to fetch her home at ten-thirty. She'll be 
waiting. Got to be there. So long,” and Si 
sauntered toward Elizabeth. 

“Oh, all right,” said Maidie airily and ran 
off, ealling gayly to the girls as she went. 

“Butterfly sort, that’s what she is, all 
right,”’ thought Si gloomily. 

During the entertainment in the big 
Grange Hali Si slouched beside the sensible 
Elizabeth. He applauded the amateur 
artists and guffawed at the right times, but 
always a fluffy bobbed head seemed to be in 
his line of vision. 

“Oh, Si, isn’t it cute?” cried Elizabeth 
with her gaze on the platform. 

“Tt sure is,” agreed Si, craning his neck to 
follow a fluffy head moving toward the door. 
When it was out of sight he glanced at the 
clock on the wall. Whew! Most ten! He 
nudged the sensible Elizabeth. 

“Say, most ten. Ready to go?” i 

“Go!” Elizabeth looked at 
him in amazement. “Why, Si 
Kibbe, I told you my mother 
said I could stay till ten- 
thirty tonight. Go now? Why, 
the idea!” 

“Well, your ma guessed 
wrong. I’ve got ama of my 
own,” said Si, “and I’m going 
to be at the South End to get 
her at ten-thirty. I'll be getting 
out the car while you find your 
coat.’ 

He started toward the door. 
Elizabeth, with her mouth shut 
tight in a straight line, followed 
him out of the assembly room. 
At the big door she skipped in 
front of him. 

“Si Kibbe,” said she with 
her eyes flashing, ‘“‘my mother said I could 
stay, and I’m going to. You needn’t hurry 
to get your car. You ean’t go till ten- 
thirty.” 

Si looked down at the angry girl as a 
Great Dane might look at a dachshund. 
And he had ealled her the sensible kind! 
Whew! “Now see here,” said he grimly. 
“You understand hew ’tis. I’ve promised my 
mother, and a feller must keep his promise.’’ 
Just then Si thought he saw a gleam of pale 
pink somewhere round. He lifted his head, 
but there was no one in sight. ‘“You’ve 
always had to be home sharp at ten, and 
that’s what I planned on. Sorry. Now go 
get your duds,” and again Si started toward 
the steps. 

“T will not!’ said Elizabeth. 

“Course you will,” said Si, and out he 
went. 

Under the old apple tree Si walked com- 
pletely round his car and examined each 
tire; then he stood whistling softly in the 
semidarkness. ‘Whew!’ said he, watching 
the brightly lighted doorway of the hall. 
“We'll have to travel to get to Orchard 
Street by ten-thirty.’’ 

A girl with a fluffy bobbed head and a 
pale pink sweater appeared in the lighted 
doorway. Si stopped whistling. The girl 
approached, swiftly at first, then at a 
saunter. ; 

“Oh,” she said suddenly, “is that you, 
Si? Just going?” 

“Yep,” said he, 
ready.” 

“But Elizabeth says she will not—’ be- 
gan Maidie and stopped. 

“She'll come,” said Si confidently. “Told 
her I’d got to go at ten. I’ve got to,” he 
reiterated. “You know how ’tis’ with 
mothers.” 

“Mmh,” murmured Maidie, “I know.” 

“Don’t ask a feller very often, but when 
they do—say, nothing’s going to keep me 
from being there at nmety-five Orchard on 
time!” 

Maidie, the butterfly kind of girl, stood 
thinking for a moment; then tossing her 
bobbed head, she said coolly, ‘Well, good- 
night, Si,” and flew swiftly toward the 
lighted building and disappeared. 

Si took his seat in the car and pushed and 
pulled a few things. Nothing buzzed. He got 
out. 

“Take your time, Si,” called out Eliza- 
beth’s brother Bill, who seemed to be stroll- 
ing aimlessly round in the gloom under the 
tree. “You’re not going yet.” 

“Is that so?” growled Si. 

“That's so,” pleasant brother Bill said 
mockingly. “You'll go when Elizabeth is 
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ready, and that will be ten-thirty. Want to 
bet?” 

“No,” drawled Si. Round a dark corner of 
the building he could see a small figure in a 
long gray coat and soft gray hat. 

“You're a wise guy,”’ replied brother Bill 
pointedly and walked away. 

“Whew!” thought Si. ‘“Think’s he knows 
who’s boss, does he, the poor clown!”’ 

He gave the decrepit self-starter another 
chance to vindicate itself. Nothing hap- 
pened. “Whew, out of luck!’ he grunted 
and clambered out. 

As he began spinning the old iron handle 
the little figure in gray came toward the 
apple tree. Si twirled and twirled again. 
Nothing happened. He straightened up, 
breathing hard. “Get in there, Elizabeth,”’ 
he panted. The girl sprang to the seat and 
sat still. ““Engine’s cold or—” 

A twirl—and a spiteful explosion. With a 
grunt Si backed suddenly against the old 
aprle tree, and stood there, with his right 
arm cradled in his left. The girl was out of 
the car in a flash. She grabbed the old iron 
handle, gave it a vindictive twirl and flew to 
the dashboard. The ancient 
engine purred smoothly and 
loudly. 

“Some boat, eh?” groaned 
Si proudly. “Whew, my arm!” 

The girl slipped in behind 
the chattering wheel. “Get in 
here quick,” she commanded. 

Si got in. “Say, Elizabeth, 
this is some stunt, believe me. 
Whose car is this anyway?” 

Over the grass they humped 
and bumped and off into the 
sandy road. Only one of the 
oecupants of the flying car 
saw a bareheaded girl run 
down the steps of the hall 
and gaze after them in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Say, Elizabeth, didn’t 
know you could drive a real 
ear. Whew, my arm!’’ he 
groaned as the car slid into a rut. “Say, go 
kind of careful now. These tires—there’s one 
I have to favor a bit.”’ 

They were approaching the smooth well- 
oiled highway where the traffic policeman 
had stood. He was not there now. Round 
the corner they flew and headed for the city. 
Bright lights lined both sides of the roadway. 

“Say, Elizabeth, s’pose you slow up a bit. 
That tail light now—have to keep an eye 
out, kind of. I thought so! Hear that?” 

The put-put-put of a motorcycle bearing 
rapidly down upon them could be plainly 
heard above their own rumble. 

“T said hold up, Eliz—say! Is it you, 
Maidie?” Si’s eyes bulged as he recognized 
the girl at the wheel. ‘“‘Whew, we’re in for it! 
State police!” 

Maidie kept right on. 

“Say,” spluttered Si, ‘‘it’s fierce for a girl 
to be held up. It’s that pesky tail light!” 
He turned in his seat to look back. ‘‘Whew, 
my arm! Guess it’s broken. Well, here he 
comes!” he added resignedly and slouched 
down in his seat, cradling his arm and 
gritting his teeth against the pain. 

The put-put-put came nearer, gained on 
them, came abreast, passed them—and 
put-putted away down the highway and out 
of sight. 

Si drew a long breath. ‘Nothing the mat- 
ter really with that tail light, only once in a 
while it goes out on me. Guess we’ll make it 
about ten-thirty. Hate to miss it.” 

They were rumbling smoothly along 
through the city streets. Suddenly the car 
stopped at the curb. 

“What we stopping here for?” demanded 
Si. 

“Get out,” said the butterfly kind of girl. 
“Uncle Jim’s up. See his light. Been to see a 
patient prob’ly. Let him look at your arm. 
It’s only ten-fifteen. We’ll make it if you 
hurry. Get out!’ 

Si got out. He strode up the steps of the 
brick house and in less than ten minutes 
strode down again with a tightly bandaged 
wrist. 

“Gimme the wheel,” he said politely. 

Maidie obediently slid across. When they 
were again on their way Si inquired, ‘Say, 
Maidie, how ’bout Elizabeth?” 

“Oh, Pa’s going to take her home.” 

“That’s all “— then,” remarked Si 
resignedly. “She didn’t want to come away 
early anyway, so she’s happy.” 

“T doubt it,” said Maidie grimly. “She 
told the girls she was staying later, and that 
you’d have to whistle till she was ready. 
She made me so mad! And when she found 
that there was to be no dancing after all, 
why—why, then,’—the butterfly girl's 
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voice trailed off into a murmur,—“‘then it 
was too late.” 

“Hey?” said Si, puzzled. ‘Too late? For 
what?” 

“To ride with you. You see, she was 
hunting. She—she couldn’ t find her coat.” 

“Couldn’t, eh? Where was it?” 

“It—it kind of fell out of a window.” 
Maidie suddenly sat up. ‘I threw it out,” 
she confessed. ‘‘You men folks’’—Si squared 






ONNEVILLE, a retired Minnesota 
lumberman, found himself in pos- 
session of eight thousand acres of 
a north-woods tract that he could 

sell neither for farming nor for grazing. The 
land was hills and hummocks, freckled with 
ponds grown to wild rice and eel grass, Ex- 

cept for some barren stony bluffs the higher 
ground bristled with briar and the usual 
new growth of cut-over tracts. Taking Anse 

Hewitt, a logger and a former foreman of 

his, as partner, he established a game ranch. 

They fenced the tract with woven wire to 
the height of seven feet and then placed 
two strands of barbed wire on top of that. 
Wherever possible they used trees and 
high stumps for posts. They often had to 
cut rolls of mesh wire to odd lengths to 
fit rough ground, and in many places they 
dug across the tops of knolls or removed 
boulders and other obstructions to get the 
bottom strands close to the ground. 

Near one of the old logging camps they 
put up two log houses, and when everything 
was ready they brought to the ranch a 
hundred Virginia deer, eight caribou from 
Canada and ten elks, or wapitis, from a 
preserve on Manitoulin Island. Every ani- 
mal had to be hauled to the ranch from a 
wilderness railway station over twelve miles 
of logging road. 

Anse Hewitt, the manager, chose for his 
helper Jean Tatro, a French Chippewa. 
Tatro moved with his large family into one 
of the log houses. It was his business to 
hunt foxes, wildeats and coyotes, which 
destroy fawns. 

At the end of five years the ranch in- 
closure held some seven hundred head of 
Virginia deer, more than thirty elks and 
almost as many caribou. That same year 
more than one hundred head of white-tail 
buck were baited into traps with salted 
clover and then crated and shipped at 
twenty-four dollars a head. For the next 
year a sale of nearly three hundred head was 
im prospect. 

Then came the “hardest winter ever 
known in Minnesota.” Blizzard followed 
blizzard until three feet of packed snow lay 
on the levels. Anse and his man were out 
every day and often far into the night. 
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his shoulders—“are so funny. You wouldn’t 
have taken me without arguing, and there 
was no time to argue. Isn’t this Orchard 
Street?” 

Si swung into Orchard Street and turned 
admiring eyes on his companion. “Whew!” 
said he fervently. 

“Here’s aaadies ninety-five,” said the 
butterfly kind of girl demurely, “and it’s 
just ten-thirty.” 
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In many places they were obliged to string 
extra wires to raise their fence and often 
to dig away drifts at points where the posts 
were not high enough for more wires. 

Wolves got over the drifted-in fence, and 
game got out. At the end of six weeks Anse 
estimated that from killings and escapes 
the ranch had lost forty head or more of 
small deer, one third of its caribou and five 
or six wapitis. In that time Anse and Jean 

killed seventeen timber wolves, but 

still the beasts increased in number, at- 

} ogee from afar by so rich a field of plun- 
er. 

One afternoon the two men were busy 
digging drift when Jean straightened up 
from his work with an angry exclamation. 
“Peste!”’ he said. ‘‘Me—I might espect when 
—foolishness—I leave gun to ’ome.” 

He stood listening. Anse climbed from 
a snow pit to the level where Jean had been 
using his snow knife. As he did so a faint 
yelping as of fighting beasts reached his 
ears. The sounds came from across a barren 
bluff and straight down the line of fence on 
which they were at work. 

“Wolfs—big pack—she come cross Rainy 
Lake Ribber—mabbe t’ousan’ mile on 
hard snow,” said Jean. ““Dey make kill too— 
me, I got poison, and we go quick—see if 
~~ meat left.” 

hey vos pvemice J put on their snowshoes 
and started towards the wolves. The half- 
breed carried his snow knife, a newly forged 
tool with a long jagged blade and a wooden 
handle. Most of the way they followed the 
line of fence, which there ran along the 
barren slope. The intermittent yelping grew 
in volume as they approached. Near the 
crest of a ridge that ran nearly straight 
down the slope they halted. 

Jean took off his snowshoes and crept 
forward to reconnoitre. He found a boulder 
from behind which he could see without 
being seen. He crawled back and reported 
that the wolves were at the bottom of a 
pocket inside the fence. The beasts—there 
were forty of them, he declared—had cor- 
nered a white-tail buck that had got its 
aaene fast in trying to ram through the 

ence. 
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Under the half-breed’s fierce attack the wolves scattered 
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“You got. wire shears and hammer?” he 
asked in a whisper. 

Anse nodded; he had the tools in a belt 
sheath under his coat. 

“We get wolfs right off,’ declared the half- 
breed as he reached for the hammer and 
the shears. . 

In much wonder the ranchman watched 
his man. With careful eye Jean measured 
the slope that lay below them. Then he 
moved back along the fence and down a 
gentle decline for perhaps a hundred yards. 
The wire there was attached to posts. Close 
to a post he cautiously clipped the wires of 
the whole seven-foot section. 

Anse’s wonder grew as the _half-breed 
came toward him, now noiselessly with- 
drawing wire staples from the posts. Not 
until Jean had loosened a dozen twent y-foot 
lengths of mesh wire did the ranchman guess 
how the half-breed intended to use the stuff. 
Then his pulses hammered with excitement. 

When the loosened section of wire lay 
flat upon the snow inside the posts Jean took 
his own snowshoes and those of his employer 
and ran them separately under and over the 
meshes at equal distances along the line. 
When he had fastened each shoe to the wires 
by tying it with strings he had the section 
so stiffened that by pulling at the free end 
he eould carry it forward in a nearly up- 
right position. He now cautiously slid it 
forward until it lay alongside the slope of the 
ridge behind which the wolves 
were feasting. 

When Jean was ready for final 
action he slipped off his moeca- 
sins and motioned to Anse to do 
the same. Both men wore double 
pairs of heavy woolen socks. 
Jean now crawled back along the crown of 
the ridge and slid the loosened mesh wire 
close to the summit. Then with great caution 
the half-breed loosened a cake of snow with 
his hunting knife, made a hole through it 
and crawled forward until he could see over 
the ridge behind his blind. 

“Heap of wolfs!’”’ he whispered to Anse as 
he came back. “She pile up aroun’ bones— 
all plenty hungry yet.” 

They made their final preparations swiftly 
and silently. Together they pulled at the 
extreme end of the free wires. When the 
section was taut they lifted it to an upright 
position so that it hung with its lower edge 
touching the drift, like a dragnet in the 
water. A slight wind that quartered across 
the bluff was fortunately in their favor. 
They were: now near the mouth of the small 
pocket in which the wolves were fighting 
over their prey. 

“Now we go,” whispered Jean. 

By its snowshoe brace they lifted the free 
end of the seetion so that the top line of 
meshes was above their heads and made a 
quick rush over the ridge and out upon the 
flut of the ravine. The wires slid easily over 
the smooth crust. 

In a dash of forty yards Anse was able to 
see what cunning advantage his man had 
taken of the favorable lay of the ground. 
There came suddenly into sight upon his 
left a pack of wolves piled one upon another 
and tearing at the skeleton of their quarry, 
which hung suspended halfway up the 
fence. The beasts were at the end of a snow 
pit that Jean had dug a few days before. 
A wall of snow cakes that the half-breed 
had built as a windbreak round the edge of 
the pit had hidden the pair from the sight 
of the wolves in their first rush out into the 
ravine. 

When the pack saw them some of the 
alarmed animals jumped at the wires in 
front of them in a vain attempt to get over 
the fence; others raced through or round the 
pit and ran up the ridge that Anse and Jean 
were rapidly looping in. 

“Run you! Run—run—I  feenish!” 

shouted Jean. 
__ Anse knew instantly what his man meant. 
"he wabbling centre of their dragnet needed 
support. He ran at top speed along the 
moving wires toward the scurrying wolves. 
All the pack were now racing into the clos- 
ing-in loop upon his right. In an instant 
most of the beasts were leaping at the wires 
near the top of the ridge, where a solid post 
held the detached section taut. 

Anse quickly reached a point near the 
centre and helped to straighten and stiffen 
the whole section as he lifted the top of the 
dragging wires. But the surface of the snow- 
drift was uneven. Two wolves ran under 
the moving section and escaped at one of 
the surface dips. Another near Anse man- 
aged to jam its muzzle through one of the 
meshes, got fast and was pulling backward 
when Anse ran forward and killed it with his 
hammer, 
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Many of the pack now scrambled into the 
snow pit, where they sought to find a way of 
escape. Others leaped at the wires of the 
solid fence at the farther end of the pit. 
Several ran toward Jean, who was closmg 
in his end of the trap, but with savage 
yells the half-breed drove them back. 

Anse now pushed his middle section of the 
wires in upon the wall of snow cakes. That 
forced the wolves into the pit or confined 
them within narrow angles of wire at either 
end. Now came the difficult part of their 
stratagem; they must secure the line of 
wire netting upright outside the snow wall of 
the pit, and one must keep the pack inside 
while the other went for a gun. 

A third wolf had escaped while Jean was 
dragging his section of wires over a hum- 
mock of drift, but Anse prevented any 
more from getting away by aligning the 
central section along the wall of snow cakes. 
The squarely piled-up wall of snow gave 
good support to the wire. The meshes, lifted 
two or three feet above the top and drooping 
inward, made an effective barricade. 

While Jean was at work fastening the 
loose end to the solid section Anse saw that 
there were at least a dozen big gray wolves 
fighting and scrambling within the snare. 
When any of them tried to leap upon the 
drift wall the manager’s yells and demon- 
strations drove them back. Jean had made 
fast his section of the wires as near the pit 
as was practicable. Running 
back, he found a wolf crowded 
into the apex of the triangle and 
killed it with his snow knife. 

He had thrown a loosened 
snowshoe to the manager as he 
passed. Anse used it as an 
additional brace. He was rejoicing in the 
success of their trap when the unthought-of 
happened. There was a flurry of snow on 
his right, and a wolf darted out of a hole 
that it had dug in the drift. Hammer in 
hand, Anse ran to the vent. Instantly the 
undermined drift, where out of his sight 
wolves had been digging, gave way, and he 
dropped in upon them. 

In a cloud of snow dust the manager 
fought blindly among the scrambling beasts. 
He felt a keen nip as one animal snapped a 
leg; the teeth of another clicked in his face 
as he fended it off with one arm. Wolves 
snapped at him on either hand as he got to 
his feet. A section of the piled drift fell in at 
his back, but the stretched wires lifted 
above closed the opening. 

Fighting, the manager got his back against 
a hard rim of the drift—not a second too 
soon, for nearly all the half-crazed creatures 
had rushed to attack him. Anse dared make 
no attempt to crawl out; his life would have 
paid the forfeit before his man could have 
got to him. He wielded his hammer with all 
his might and shouted for Jean. He brained 
one animal at the outset and quickly put an- 
other out of action with a broken shoulder. 
Three times he was hurled back against the 
drift and felt through his heavy clothing the 
pinch of se fit for breaking bones. 

Jean, hearing his employer’s shouts for 
help, instantly rushed to the rescue. When 
he came into the fight Anse had been 
thrown back against the drift again. Wolves 
were piling upon him, compelling him to use 
not only his hammer but his left elbow and | 
even his head to fend them off. His feet were | 
luckily buried in snow so that he did not 
fall. Nevertheless, his end would have come 
quickly if Jean had not launched himself into 
the middle of the fighting pack. 
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Three bicycles out of every 
four are equipped with New 
Departure Coaster Brakes. 
The large majority of bicycle 
riders swear by this brake be- 
cause they have found that it 
can always be relied upon for 
instant, positive action and 
long service. 

The New Departure is built 
to serve the rider without giv- 
ing him sudden jolts, whether 
he stops quickly or gradually. 
It has more braking power 
than is ever needed for coast- 
ing down the steepest hills, 
gradually controlling speed, or 
stopping it instantly. 

It is the ideal coaster brake ; 
that’s why so many boys and 
girls insist on having it in 
their bicycles. 
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wolves seattered, but not until the heavy | 
snow knife had broken the baek of one and | 
crushed the skull of another. 

Anse, severely bitten in a dozen places, 
scrambled to his feet and joined his man in 
taking the offensive against the eight or 
ten unhurt wolves in the pit. The beasts 
scurried, dodged and snapped viciously as 
the two men chased them within the narrow 
confines of the trap. Here and there the 
fighters managed to strike down an animal | 
as it leaped at the fence or at the drift pile. 

One wolf got out under the wires where | 
the drift had caved in with Anse. Another | 
jammed its head through one of the broader | 
meshes at the top and so hung securely 
trapped. Another crawled between the nar- 
rowing lines of fence at the end of the pit 
and dug its way out. 

After two or three minutes of hard fighting 
the pit was cleared of live animals and 
the helpless one hanging in the fence had 
been killed. In all there were then eleven 
timber wolves lying dead upon the snow. 
Severely bitten though Anse was, he was | 
able to guard the gap while Jean went after | 
fresh wire with which to mend the fence. | 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 





A sculptured marble portrait of Augustus Cesar 
found under the Hudson River 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ONE OF THE BEST REWARDS for good 
work is the opportunity to do more of it. 


The Prairie Dog, alert for Fancied Harms, 
Is chiefly busy sounding False Alarms. 


TELLING THE TRUTH may hurt an- 
other, but, if he is of the right sort, the injury 
will soon heal, and he will be the better for it. 


WHEN IS AN EGG FRESH? After three 
days’ deliberation, which shows how serious 
the question is, a French court has decided 
that an egg is fresh when it is not more than 
two weeks old in summer or more than three 
weeks old in winter. Hereafter eggs in France 
a9 bear in red ink the date when they were 
aid, 


A CHINESE JOURNAL that prints the 
news in English is responsible for the follow- 
ing announcement: ‘‘We crave the indul- 
gence of our subscribers if under the circum- 
stances we are unable to supply them with 
the necessary fund of news. But we will try 
our level best to insure that they will hope- 
lessly flounder in the dark.” Not all publica- 
tions are so frank. 


A BODY OF “FUTURISTS” met in Milan 
recently, discussed the future and had a 
delightful time. Sleep, said an Italian mem- 
ber, is a troublesome and unnecessary 
practice and must be discontinued. Real 
progress must fight against everything that 
constitutes rest. Action! Action all the time! 
That is the life! Then the meeting adjourned 
for the day, because some of the members, 
particularly the Germans, were beginning to 
yawn. 


THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS of Manila have 
won the Grace Carley Harriman medal, 
which is awarded annually to the group that 
maintains the highest average of excellence 
throughout the year. The Filipino girls’ 
group, which is called Wichea, dedicated 
each month of last year to observing some 
one law of the organization. Thus they 
dedicated January to the law “Seek beauty” 
and to fulfil it “hiked” and identified trees, 
gathered sea shells and studied them and the 
planets. In October, doubtless in fulfillment 
of the law “Pursue knowledge,”’ they started 
a book of Filipino folklore. More than twelve 
thousand groups competed for the award. 


PADEREWSKI, THE PIANIST, had an 
amusing experience not long ago. The enter- 
tainment committee in a small Swiss village 
were looking for some one to play the piano 
at their annual New Year’s ball. Since they 
had not found a player, they were delighted 
to receive the following communication: 
“There is a man named Paderewski who 
plays the piano, but is out of work. He would 
like a job this winter. He lives at Marges, 
near Lausanne.” The committee at once 
wrote to Paderewski and offered him three 
dollars for the night. The offer must have 
amused him, but his note of regret at being 
unable to accept was characteristically 
courteous and charming. 


STRANGE STOWAWAYS come to port in 
ships from the tropics. A writer tells of seeing 
a swarm of ants, closely related to the forag- 
ing ants of the Amazon, that had come all 
the way from the West Indies to England in 
a cargo of bananas. Sometimes opossums 
and other small animals come in among 
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bananas. A fine mongoose was found in 
London not long ago in a shipment that 
came from Jamaica. Some vampire bats 
were found aboard a cargo steamer from 
South America. A year or two ago a boa 
constrictor of moderate size was found in a 
load of bananas. Other creatures that often 
come in the same way are lizards, bird- 
eating spiders, scorpions and beetles. 


4 
AN ACT OF GOOD FAITH 


OR some months the question “to ele- 

vate or not to elevate’ has agitated 

Congress, the Navy Department and 
the newspapers of the country. The — 
arose not long after the famous Washington 
Conference adjourned. Some one discov- 
ered that, although the conference had 
agreed that we might maintain a naval 
strength equal to Great Britain’s, a good 
many of our battleships could elevate their 
big guns only fifteen degrees, whereas all the 
British ships could elevate theirs twenty 
degrees. That meant of course that some of 
our ships would always be outranged by the 
entire British battle fleet. There arose both 
among navy men and among members of 
Congress a sentiment in favor of changing all 
our guns so as to match the British guns in 
elevation. That Great Britain was under- 
stood to question our right to make the al- 
teration did not in the least diminish the 
strength of the sentiment. 

But the President has taken the responsi- 

bility of putting an end to the discussion, at 
least for the present. He is opposed to ele- 
vating the guns, partly because he wishes to 
avoid expense, but still more because he 
believes that to do it would be to violate the 
spirit of the Washington agreement. He is 
determined to make it clear to the world 
that the United States is in earnest about 
restricting naval armaments and will do 
nothing that might lead to a renewal of 
competitive building. As a result those who 
advocate raising the guns will abandon any 
attempt to put their measure through Con- 
yress. 
. Those who believe there is no security 
except in a navy precisely as strong at every 
point as the strongest that any other nation 
can show will find fault with the President; 
but his course will unquestionably have a 
good effect both in Japan and in Great 
Britain. It will help to allay the suspicion 
with which the Japanese view our attitude 
toward them, and it will convince Great 
Britain that we mean what we say when we 
argue in behalf of restricted armaments. 
Those who are uneasy because some of our 
ships cannot throw shells so far as the Brit- 
ish ships can throw them we recommend to 
consider the fact that the Washington agree- 
ment has left Great Britain with a fleet not 
strong enough to maintain an attack on our 
eastern shores with any prospect of success 
and Japan with a fleet even less able to 
attack our Pacific coast. 

Meanwhile we wonder how long any of the 
existing battleships will be of real offensive 
value. It will be not many years at the long- 
est; perhaps it will be only a very few years, 
if the newest type of battleship that the 
British naval designers have invented 
proves successful. The new ship, we are 
told, has all its guns in three turrets forward, 
and its whole after part is covered with a 
flying deck from which the aéroplanes that 
the ship carries can take to the air and on 
which they can alight. Moreover, the ship 
will have no funnels. The smoke is to be 
conducted astern through pipes laid along 
the side of the ship. The new craft, say the 
wiseacres, will make the dreadnought as old- 
fashioned as the dreadnought made the 
battleship of the nineties. Perhaps it will. 
If it does, it will make little difference what 
elevation the guns on the old vessels have. 


42 
MAN AND HIS HAT 


HOSE of us who live on farms are spared 
many of the problems that beset the 
city man. For one thing, the city man 
must consider the proper disposal of his hat 
in public places. Should he or should he not 
bare his head in the elevator of an office 
building when ladies are his fellow passen- 
gers? For lack of a ruling on the subject 
some men ride with their hats on; others, 
with Victorian gallantry, uncover even at 
the crowded hour of noon when they must 
hold their hats at arm’s length above their 
heads, if they are not to be crushed. 
One social arbiter instructs us that a 





gentleman should doff his hat in a public 
place only when ladies of his acquaintance 
are present. You don’t uncover, he says, 
when threading the mazes of a department 
store or in a street car; why, then, in a public 
elevator? For that matter, why do it in a 
museum or an art gallery? If you visit the 
British Museum in London or the Louvre 
in Paris, you keep your hat on your head 
even if there are ladies with you. We might 
well follow so wise a custom, for it was never 
intended that man, blessed with only one 

air of hands, should at the same time carry 
ae hat and consult a guide book. 

The etiquette of the hat in restaurants is 
likewise in its infancy—or its dotage. The 
general practice seems to be for a man to 
remove his hat if he seats himself at a table 
to be served by a waiter, but to keep it on in 
a cafeteria. What a man should do in a 
lunch room where the customers, men and 
women alike, perch on stools before a 
counter is a debatable question. Here and 
there a man holds his hat precariously in his 
lap, but the greater number remain covered. 
Perhaps they justify themselves on the plea 
that the old kings of France used to wear 
their plumed beavers when dining, and that 
what was good enough for a dead king is 
good enough for a live democrat. At any rate 
everyone pleases himself, and that is what is 
worrying the sticklers for propriety. They 
want a standard to go by. i 

It was probably one of those same stick- 
lers for propriety that was recently observed 
at a table in a suburban restaurant deep in 
his dinner. He had kept his hat on, but, as if 
to make up for it, had removed his other 
upper garments as far down as a pair of 
bright red and yellow suspenders. Prompted 
probably by an instinct that he ought to 
shed some of his raiment, he had made an 
unhappy choice. Now, a woman knows that 
she must wear her hat in a restaurant or at 
church and must not wear it at the theatre. 
Why cannot the way of a man with his hat 
be made equally clear and absolute? 


“ee 
LOVE OF POETRY 


N what does the love of poetry consist? It 
is not difficult to define the love of pic- 
tures, of music, of fiction. The love of 
pictures is the result of a highly developed 
visual sense and enjoyment of the beauty of 
line and color; that of music, of a highly 
developed auditory sense and the enjoyment 
of harmonies of sound; that of fiction, of a 
highly developed interest in the emotions 
and actions of human beings and the enjoy- 
ment of the skillful and effective presenta- 
tion of them. But the love of poetry, though 
it seems to unite in some measure all those 
interests, seems also in some respects not to 
depend on any of them. Poetry makes pic- 
tures for the inward eye, music for the in- 
ward ear, and much of it is concerned with 

riraying human emotions and actions. 

et people who get no special pleasure from 
visits to picture galleries will delight in the 
pictures that the words of a poem paint for 
them; people who are quite insensible to the 
beauties of music may nevertheless be sensi- 
tive to the melody of verse; and people whose 
appreciation of fiction is limited will be 
stirred by the poet’s rendering of human 
emotion. On the other hand, many connois- 
seurs of painting and music and some excel- 
lent critics of fiction have little liking for 
poetry. 

The appreciation of the beauty of lan- 
guage and of its subtle and significant 
harmonies and rhythms underlies the love of 
poetry. Sometimes, apparently, it absorbs 
most of a person’s capacity to appreciate the 
artistic rendering of beauty of form and 


color and sound. 


INEQUALITY AND DIS- 
CONTENT 


OME of the larger satisfactions of life are 
not those that come from other people 
as rewards for anything that we do to 

please them, but those that originate either 
within ourselves or in the joy that we take in 
doing things. There are other satisfactions, 
however, that come as rewards for some- 
thing that we do for other people. Those 
rewards are mainly of two kinds—social 
esteem and material goods. Everyone likes 
to be well thought of by others and: will work 
to win that reward. Everyone also likes the 
goods that money will buy and will work to 
earn them. 

Not all men succeed in gaining equal 
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satisfaction in either of those forms. Even the 
joy of doing things is less to one man than to 
another. One man wins less esteem or fewer 
goods than another. Inequality of reward, 
whether the reward take the form of esteem 
or of goods, is likely to breed dissatisfaction 
except in the most philosophical and con- 
tented minds. 

Even if all rewards took the form of 
esteem, there would still be as many jeal- 
ousies and heartburnings as when they take 
the form of material goods or income. 
Socially and morally we should gain nothing 
even if we were to succeed in persuading all 
men ‘to work for social esteem rather than 
for material gain. 

At the present time there seems to be more 
discontent over the inequality of material 
rewards than over the inequality of esteem, 
but that is apparently because most people 
care more for material rewards than for 
esteem. Wherever you find a group of men, 
such as artists, actors and politicians, who 
care more for social esteem than for wealth 
any inequality of esteem produces quite as 
much jealousy as inequality of wealth pro- 
duces elsewhere. It is reasonable to infer 
that, if everyone prized social esteem as 
highly as artists and their kind prize it, 
everyone who received little esteem would 
be similarly jealous of those who received 
much. We must look deeper than the present 
economic system for the real source of dis- 
content, jealousy and class feeling. 

One great cause of discontent is the feeling 
that our failure is owing to our being mis- 
understood or to the inability of others to 
appreciate our merits. In athletic contests, 
where victory and defeat are matters of 
measurable fact and not of opinion, there is 
generally more willingness to accept defeat, 
than in most intellectual contests. In intel- 
lectual contests much depends upon opinion. 
It is hard to find judges of such universally 
recognized expertness as to leave no doubt of 
the soundness of their verdict. The defeated 
candidate can frequently console himself with 
the thought that other judges would have 
rendered a different verdict. When a man 
persistently attributes his failure to win 
either esteem or wealth to the general preju- 
dice or apathy of other people he is likely to 
become a social rebel. ‘The monopolization 
of opportunity,” “the conspiracy of silence’’ 
and similar expressions become his favorite 
catch phrases. 

It is too much to expect that everyone 
can please his neighbors and fellow citizens 
—s well. It is therefore too much to ex- 
pect that everyone will receive an equal re- 
ward in esteem or in wealth. Some inequality 
must therefore continue to exist. We need to 
cultivate a philosophical attitude toward it 
if we are to live comfortably and happily. 
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CAESAR UNDER THE 
HUDSON 


MPERIAL Cesar, buried under ten feet 
or more of hard Hudson River clay, has 
yielded at last to the urgent call of a 

powerful suction dredger and come popping 
up out of the pump spout into the hold of 
the humble mud scow. There was no more of 
Cesar than his head, and that, when it was 
tossed out into the scow, was somewhat bat- 
tered as to nose and chin and ears probably 
as a result of its journey through some forty 
or fifty feet of steel pipe with a number of 
rather sharp elbows therein. But, broken 
and soiled as it was, the head of Casar—of 
Augustus Cesar, the nephew of the great 
Julius and the real founder of the Roman 
Empire—has been welcomed with enthusi- 
asm by the connoisseurs of New York. It is 
carved from a piece of beautiful Carrara 
marble and has all the quality of a work 
dating from the best period of Roman art. 
There is no doubt, say the experts, that it is 
a head of Augustus Cesar; the likeness is 
unmistakable. There is also no doubt that 
it is a piece of original sculpture made by a 
contemporary of Augustus or at least during 
the first century after the birth of Christ. 
The workmanship, the art critics declare, 
proves the truth of that contention beyond a 
doubt. Altogether it is a remarkable piece of 
work, worth a distinguished place in any 
museum. 

Quite as interesting as the head itself is 
the question how this relic of antiquity came 
to be buried in the mud of the Hudson River, 
and so deeply buried as to indicate that it 
must have been dropped into the water at 
least a hundred ma perhaps two hundred 
years ago. That is a question which no one 
will ever be able to answer positively; but a 
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plausible theory has already been suggested. 
It is that the head was brought over along 
with a lot of other heavy material as ballast 
in a sailing ship from some Mediterranean 
port, trading to New York. The débris of 
classical buildings and classical statuary had 
little or no value in the eyes of anyone along 
the Italian or Illyrian shores until the revival 
of archeological studies not so many years 
ago. If imperial Cesar himself, ‘dead and 
turned to clay, might stop a hole to keep the 
wind away,” surely his likeness in marble 
might usefully serve the Italian mariner for 
ballast. Having so served him, the head may 
then have been pitched overboard to make 
room for a bushel of good American wheat or 
a sack of American potatoes. 

In default of a better this explanation may 
pass. The head, if its artistic merit is really 
sufficient to admit it toa New York museum 
of art, will always be worth looking at. Few 
relics of the sort have so strange and myste- 
rious a history. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


T= President took the country by sur- 
prise when he announced that Secretary 
Hughes was to retire from the State. De- 
partment on March 4 and that he should 
name Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, at present 
Ambassador to Great Britain, to succeed 
him. There is no reason to believe that there 
is any difference of policy or of opinion be- 
tween the President and the Secretary. 
Mr. Hughes’s desire to return to private 
life and to repair his fortune by the practice 
of his profession is natural, but his retire- 
ment at this moment was unexpected, and 
those correspondents who think that the 
accession of Senator Borah to the chairman- 
ship of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has something to do with it are 
perhaps right. Mr. Borah and Mr. Hughes 
have not always agreed about our foreign 
policy, and the Secretary may reasonably 
enough have chosen to resign now rather 
than to run the risk of frequent differences 
with the new chairman. At the same time the 
President announced the appointment of Mr. 
Charles B. Warren, formerly Ambassador 
to Mexico, as Attorney-General to succeed 
Mr. Stone, promoted to the Supreme Court. 
rhat appointment was distinctly a personal 
one and was made against the advice of 
the Republican leaders in Michigan, where 
Mr. Warren lives. More changes in the 
Cabinet are predicted from Washington, 
ind it is probable that Mr. Coolidge will 
enter on his first elective term with few of 
President Harding’s appointees still in his 
official family. 


HEN at the end of December the 
British Foreign Office dispatched a 
note to Washington brusquely disputing the 
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right of the United States to any reimburse- 
ment from the Dawes-plan pool for the ex- 
pense of occupying German territory and for 
damages sustained by American shipping in 
the war it appeared that the difficulty might 
be hard to get over; but at the conference 
of the allied finance ministers in Paris the 
differences between the two governments 
were ironed out without much trouble. It 
is now agreed that the United States shall 
receive $25,000,000 a year against its total 
claim of $625,000,000. It will, therefore, take 
twenty-five years to clear up the account, 
provided, of course, that Germany carries 
out the provisions of the Dawes plan for 
that length of time. 
oJ 


ORMER Gov. J. M. Davis of Kansas, 

who was arrested as his term expired 
on the charge of having received money in 
return for a pardon granted to an inmate 
of the state prison, has had a stormy career 
as chief executive of his state. Throughout 
his term he has been in political disagree- 
ment with the legislature and has vetoed 
more than sixty bills. Most of the acts were 
repassed over the veto. A few weeks before 
his term expired Governor Davis aroused 
the state by summarily removing Mr. E. H. 
Lindley, Chancellor of the University of 
Kansas. The differences between the Gov- 
ernor and the Chancellor seem to have been 
in large part political, and therefore there 
are two parties in the state that differ with 
equal warmth concerning the propriety of 
the Governor’s action. 


T= British Air Ministry is said to be 
experimenting with rotating cylinders 
like those used in Herr Flettner’s rotor ship, 
which we recently described in The Com- 
panion. According to the theory cylinders 
set horizontally instead of vertically can 
be used in place of wings, with a distinct 
addition to the flying power of the ma- 


chine. The cylinders are revolved clockwise , 


relatively to the forward motion of the 
plane. The spinning accelerates the motion 
of the air over the top of the cylinder and 
retards it below the cylinder. The acceler- 
ated air exercises a lifting force, and the 
retarded air tends te push the cylinder up- 
ward, so that the effect is doubled. That, at 
least, is the theory. How the experiment 
works we shall no doubt soon learn. 


te great dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London is declared by engineers to be in 
serious danger of collapsing. The pillars that 
sustain the enormous weight are cracking, 
and the attempts that have been made to 
repair and strengthen them have proved 
unsuccessful. According to the opinion of 
expert builders the only safe way is to re- 
move the dome, replace the hollow pillars 
that now sustain it with solid pillars, and 
then rebuild the dome. That would cost 
$2,500,000 and would take several years. 
The cathedral was built from Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s designs after the great fire of 
1666 had destroyed the earlier church. Ar- 
chitects say that the supports of the dome 
were sufficient under the conditions that 
existed three hundred years ago, but that 
the excavations for cellars, subways and 
sewers in the neighboring streets have so far 
weakened the foundations of the cathedral 
that the strain on the bearing pillars is much 
greater than it used to be. 


so] 
igen re has ratified the child-labor 
amendment; South Carolina has re- 
jected it. ‘ 


HE unsatisfactory result of the German 

parliamentary election, which left the 
parties so — “scrambled” that no 
party and no amicable coalition of parties 
can assume office with any likelihood of 
being supported by a dependable majority, 
was that after several weeks of chaos 
Chancellor Marx finally withdrew and 
Herr Luther, who is a Nationalist of mon- 
archical sympathies formed a temporary 
ministry. He seems to have profited by 
the support of Herr Stresemann, the former 
foreign minister, who for some time has 
been drifting toward the “right.’’ As we 
write this paragraph it is “Chancellor 
Luther,” but no one expects him to remain 
in office long. He cannot count on a majority 
from day to day, and the Socialists are so 
incensed at his taking office that they talk 
of a general strike against the government. 
The German politicians seem disposed to 
move toward a restoration of monarchy. 
The people and their representatives in 
parliament do not yet follow them. 
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Make their 
breakfast a 
delightful 
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Fairy grains— 


Children think they’re confections 
You know they’re whole wheat 


T’S the unusual in food -that tempts the childish appe- 
tite; food that’s different from the ordinary. 
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and you’ll never need coax a child to eat. ‘Y 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam exploded to 8 times its 
normal size— every food cell broken to make digestion easy. Crisp 
and toasty grains, luscious and richly appetizing. 


The flavor is like nut-meats; grain food 
confection. 
anced combination. 
all three. 


Bran, minerals, carbohydrates you have here in bal- 
And when served with milk, the vitamines, 


with the enticement of a 





For a delightful change, serve this most delightful of grain 
foods. Then note the new delight it offers the children—how, too, it attracts 
the adults of the family. 


grocer. 





Serve with milk and cream, or in bowls of half and 
half. Try with fresh and cooked fruits, as a garnish- 
ment with ice cream, as a between-meal tid-bit to take 
the place of sweets. 


Today, order a package of your 


Puffed Rice, too 


Rice steam exploded like the wheat—“ The Enchanted 
Breakfast” in a million homes; a delightful alternate 
with Puffed Wheat. 
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to tingle in your joints and 
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friend Musterole. 
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to the seat of trouble, you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then comes cooling, 
welcome relief from Old Man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster, Musterole does the 
work without the burn and blister 
Grandma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, 
just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble; keep a jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 

To Mothers: Musteroleis also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. AskforChildren’sMusterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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OLD STORY OF THE VINE- 
GAR-BOTTLE FAMILY 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


HERE was a lovely woman in the long 

ago who when she was a little girl 

was acquainted with George Washing- 
ton. She wrote a letter telling what she 
remembered, and the letter was put into a 
boek. She says that when she was six years 
old she used to sit on George Washington’s 
knee while he danced her up and down and 
told her about “the old, old man and the 
old, old woman who lived together in the 
vinegar bottle.” 

There are some of us who have never 
heard of the vinegar-bottle family; but if 
George Washington said there was an “old, 
old man and an old, old woman who lived 
together in the vinegar bottle” and made a 
tune of it while he danced a little girl on his 
knee, why, then the story must be worth 
hearing. 

It is an old, old story brought from Eng- 
land and must have been one of the fairy 
tales that Ggprge Washington’s mother or 
father told him when he was a little boy. 
Of course no one knows exactly how Wash- 
ington told the story to the little six-year-old 
girl, but here it is: 

There was once an old, old man and an 
old, old woman who lived together in the 
vinegar bottle. He was sour and she was 
sour. They never spoke sweetly to each 
other while they lived in the vinegar bettie. 
Mrs. Pickle took care of the house, Mr. 
Pickle took eare of the garden, and they 
were hard workers. 

One morning when Mrs. Pickle was all 
out of sorts and cross as cross could be she 
took the broom and to sweep the 
house with a hard go-bang-bang and a 
bangity bang-bang! 

It was a good, strong old house with 
thick walls, but that morning Mrs. Pickle 
switched her broom about with such a hard 
whaek-whack-whack that the house couldn’t 
stand it. It broke with a crackity-crackity- 
CRASH! and fell in a thousand 
pieces on Mr. Pickle’s garden. 

He was working in his garden 
seratchity-scratch, scratchity- 
scratch, with his sharp hoe. 

Mrs. Pickle slipped out of the 
house and Mr. Pickle sli 
out of the garden just in time 
to save their lives. 


cried the poor old woman, “I 
have knocked the house down?’ 
She was weeping. 

“T always knew you would 
knock the house down some 
day,” Mr. Pickle answered, and 
he smiled a sour smile. 

It is a good thing that Mrs. 
Pickle didn’t make a sharp 
answer because Mr. Pickle was 
ashamed in a minute. “My 
dear,”’ said he, ‘“‘we have the 
door left. Let us go forth with 
that to seek our fortunes.” 

Se they walked and they 
walked and they walked, and 
Mr. Pickle dragged the door 
behind them. When night came 
they sought shelter in the forest. 
Said Mr. Pickle: 






THE 


THE VENTURESOME CHICKS 
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By Edith Dean Austin 


Fuzzy-Wuzz and Yellow-Fluff were 
cunning little chicks, 

The smallest and the youngest of a 
family of six; 

And Fuzzy-Wuzz was very black, and 
Fluff was very yellow, 

And everybody thought he was a 
clever little fellow. 


One day as they were basking in the 
sunlight bright and gay 

A great black beetle, slowly crawling, 
came to where they lay. 

“Oh, look! Oh, see!’ cheeped Fuzzy- 
Wuzz. “What is it?” marvelled 


Fluff; 
“Do you suppose it’s good to 
eat? 
It looks a little tough!” 


+ + 


“7 think that it will safer be 
If you and I sleep in a tree!” 


So he climbed a tree and dragged the door 
behind him. Mrs. Pickle followed him up 
the tree, but she grumbled about it. She 
was tired too and sour as usual. She had 
really been shut up too much in the vi 
bottle, sweeping and dusting and keepmg 
it clean’. 

Soon Mr. and Mrs. Pickle were stretched 
out on the door sound asleep in the still 
forest. In the middle 6f that inky black 
night Mr. Pickle thought he was having a 
bad dream. He thought that he heard voices 
under the tree. At last he heard the voices 
saying softly in a merry sing-song together: 


+ + 


“Now just watch me!” cried Yellow- 
Fluff. “I dare you!” taunted 
Fuzz. 

As Fluff approached it gingerly the 
thing spread wide its jaws. 

“Awk!” cried poor Fluff, retreating in 
a state of sad alarm. 

‘Are youafraid?” teased Fuzzy-Wuzz. 

“It won’t do any harm.” 


“Well then, go on, if you’re so brave— 
let’s see what you can do.” 

Just then the thing spread wide its 
wings and quick away it flew. 

“Pooh!”’: blustered Fluff, “‘I scared it 
off—I thought it couldn’t fly.” 

“Twas you were scared,” jeered 
Fuzzy-Wuzz; “‘you should have 
let me try!” 


+ + 


“Here we come riding, 
ree robbers bold 
In deep woods hiding 
To divide our gold!” 


Mr. Pickle was sure he was dreaming until 
Mrs. Pickle gave him a hard punch and said, 
“Oh, I am so seared. Do you hear THAT, 
my dear?” 

Then Mr. Pickle knew that he was awake 
and that there were three robbers under the 
tree dividing stolen gold. “Oh, my dear Mrs. 
Pickle,” he be . “do—h-hhush—sh— 
sh—sh—” 

Mr. Pickle was so frightened that when he 
said “hush” he shook so hard that he 
shook the door loose and down they went 


* + 


A HINT TO THE WISE 


BY PRINGLE BARRET 


I know a little garden path 
That leads you through the trees 


Past flower beds and hollihocks 
And by the homes of bees 
Until at last it brings you to 
A little fountain bath 
Where tiny birds may wash them- 
selves. 
If you go down that path, 
Remember to be careful what you 
say. A little bird 
May cause a deal of trouble by re- 
peating what he’s heard. 
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with a terrible bang to the ground below. 
The robbers fled in terror and left their 
gold behind them, but Mr. and Mrs. Pickle 
didn’t dare to stir until daylight. They were 
so frightened that they had chills all night, 
but they were glad ws Bon they counted the 
gold in the morning. 

“Take it and go to the fair and buy a 
cow,” said Mrs. Pickle. “I can make butter 
and cheese for you to sell, and then we shall 
live extremely well!” 

So Mr. Pickle went to the fair and bought 
a fine red cow. Then he saw a man playing 


‘the bagpipes and getting much money for 


his music. Mr. Pickle straightway traded 
his fine red cow for the bagpipes, but he was 
sorry afterward, for, although he could milk 
a cow, he could not play the bagpipes, and 
small boys hooted at him. 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Pickle was glad 
to trade the bagpipes with a man for a pair 
of warm gloves to put on his cold hands. 
So Mr. Pickle, having bought the cow and 
traded it for bagpipes, and having traded 
the bagpipes for a pair of gloves, walked 
and Mn until he met a man who carried 
a stout stick. Mr. Pickle th t he should 
like to own that stick, and so he traded the 
gloves for the stick and went singing on his 
way toward the forest. He was no longer 
sour, thanks to fresh air and sunshine. 

When Mrs. Pickle heard Mr. Pickle’s 
story she said he was a simpleton to be sure, 
but she laughed when she said it; she was 
no longer sour. Two days and one night 
in the pure fresh air had. her into a 
sweet Mrs. Pickle. 

“And now, my dear,” said she, “come 
home with me. Your stick shall be our 
fish pole.” 

“Home?” inquired Mr. Pickle. 

Mrs. Pickle knew that he was thinking 
of the broken vinegar bottle. “Our new 
home,” she told him, “is in that hollow oak 
by the river in the meadow. The bees stored 
honey there long ago. All day I have swept 
and cleaned and dusted the honey house; so 
now, Mr. Pickle, come home to supper if you 
please. You shall catch fish for a ine, and 
that will be easier than keeping a cow.” 

Thus it came about that the old, old man 
and the old, old woman who lived for a time 
in the vinegar bottle moved into the honey 
house and lived there happily ever after. 


% + 


PIGEON SONG 
By Grace Hazard Conkling 


Fan-Tail, Fan-Tail, 

Turn yourself around. 

Lift your silken petticoats; 

They’re trailing on the 
ground! 


Puff-Breast, Puff-Breast, 

Turn yourself about. 

Tease us with your feath- 
ers. 

Shake their ripples out! 


Take care, Coral-Toes! 

Turn yourself away. 

Maybe when the wind 
blows 

You will have to stay! 








Be tare re Aaa sid : 
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BLEPHARITIS AND STYES 


LEPHARITIS is the scientific name for 
chronic inflammation of the edges of the 
eyelids, which when thus afflicted always 

look red and swollen. In that condition the eyes 
are very sensitive; everything that the eyes 
ordinarily stand bothers them. when the lids 
are unhealthy; and the lids themselves con- 
stantly burn and itch. 

There is more then one cause for blepharitis, 
but certain rules for treatment can always be 
applied. The cause should of course be sought, 
and in stubborn cases it will often be found 
that the eyes need to be carefully fitted with 
glasses. Eyes that need glasses are always under 
a strain and the constant irritation may cause 
or increase the inflammation of the lids. Fur- 
thermore, glasses protect the eyes from dust 
and wind and other irritating things. 

Blepharitis usually begins in childhood, and 
it should be vigorously treated from the first. 
Cases that receive no treatment may lead to 
the complete destruction of the lashes and even 
to deformity of the lids. The local treatment 
consists of rigid clearliness and antisepsis; all 
secretions and crusts and loose lashes should be 
removed by careful washing in warm water and 
bicarbonate of soda in a three-per-cent solution, 
and an antiseptic ointment should be used— 
under the doctor’s directions, for the wrong anti- 
septic ointment can do more harm than good. 

A stye is an infection of the lid that causes a 
small boil to form. More exactly speaking, it is 
an infection of an eyelash and its sebaceous 
gland. Because of its position a stye is usually 
more painful than a small boil. The lids swell, 
and the sufferer experiences all the usual dis- 
comforts of a pus infection. Some styes are 
called blind because they do not ‘‘come to a 
head.”’ Those that point must be opened under 
strict antiseptic conditions, and that also is a 
matter for the physician. Styes as well as bleph- 
aritis are often caused by eye strain. Sometimes 
they indicate a run-down condition of the 
general system, which calls for its own appro- 
priate treatment. 
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OLD-TIME RIMESTERS 


T is often said that the odd characters, privi- 
| leged in their oddities, whose presence once 
added a tang to the community life of New 
England, are less numerous nowadays than of 
old. Certainly one such type, that of the local 
rimester, seems to have vanished completely— 
not of course the village poet who considers 
himself worthy of print and fame, but the cele- 
brator of small occasions in off-hand, lilting 
rime or the wag whose tongue is apt in rimed 
impromptus. Such a one was Enoch Toppan— 
“Rimer Toppan’’—of old Newburyport. He 
could always be counted on to respond to any 
challenge. 

One day at the market house two of his 
fellow citizens, Richard Adams and James 
Carey, standing on the steps and looking across 
the square, caught sight of him, and Mr. Adams 
laid a wager that, if addressed in rime, Toppan 
would reply in rime and without hesitation. 
After a few moments of frowning concentration 
Mr. Carey was ready for the test and sang out 
loudly and mockingly: 

“Mr. Toppan, so they say, 
Buys his meat and never'll pay!” 

Immediately Enoch Toppan called back to 
the delight of the bystanders: 

“Jimmy Carey, if that be true, 
I'll always buy my meat of you.” 

Mr. Carey had to stand treat, but he was not 
reluctant; he too was proud to see the Rimer’s 
reputation sustained. 

A still greater oddity was John Jones, called 
Dr. Jones, of Hollis, New Hampshire. He wrote 
and peddled ballads of his own composition,— 
one was forty stanzas long,—but he was no less 
noted for his riming repartee. He sold herbs, 
nostrums and teas as well as poems, and a 
woman of inquisitive disposition, who had just 
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made a purchase, once asked him his age, a 


point on which he was always resolutely reti- 
cent. He waived the question thus: 
“Phoebe, my dear, my own sweet honey, 

You've got your tea, and I’ve my money.” 
And with that she had to be content. 

He used to frequent the sessions of the courts 
at the county seat, where the lawyers found 
much amusement in his ready tongue. But once, 
on the occasion of a banquet to the judges, 
though he was invited, he was given a seat at 
the second table. He was extremely indignant, 
especially when he perceived that of the two 
great turkeys carved at the first table only a 
sad remnant was left for the second. At the 
close of the repast, instead of giving thanks in 
the usual manner, he electrified his neighbors 
by muttering sullenly but audibly: 

“Cursed be the owls 
That picked these fowls 
And left the bones 
For Dr. Jones!” 

The oddity of poor Dr. Jones began with a 
tragic love affair, his poetic narrative of which 
was long popularly sung as a ballad in Hollis 
and is still known to antiquarians. 
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POOR INNOCENT! OH, POOR MAN! 


HE patient devotion of the naturalist 

to observations that seem to the ignorant 

onlooker trifling and meaningless often 
creates in the minds of these onlookers a 
reasonable doubt of the scientific man’s 
sanity. In the Human Side of Fabre, by Mr. 
P. F. Bicknell, there is an amusing incident 
in point that the great French naturalist was 
himself fond of relating. 

Ever since daybreak, he says, I had been 
sitting in watchful waiting on a stone at the 
bottom of a ravine. The digger wasp of Lan- 
guedoc was the subject of my morning’s 
study. Three women, grape-pickers, passed 
me on their way to the vineyards. Glancing 
at the man sitting there apparently lost in 
thought, they gave him a polite good morning, 
which he as politely returned. At sunset the 
same three grape-pickers passed again on 
their homeward way with their heaped-up 
baskets on their heads. The man was still 
there, sitting on the same stone; his eyes 
were turned upon the same spot. 

My immobile attitude and my long-con- 
tinued station on the one spot all alone must 
have struck them as something extraordinary. 
As they passed me I saw one of them touch 
her forehead with her finger, and I heard her 
whisper to the others in their patois: ‘“‘A poor 
innocent. Oh, poor man!” 

Then they all three crossed themselves. 

An innocent she had called me, an innocent, 
—that is, an idiot, a poor devil, harmless but 
bereft of his reason,—and they had all three 
made the sign of the cross, for in their eyes 
an idiot was marked with the seal of G 
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THE VOICE OF THE SILENT 


HE giraffe was for long supposed to be 

incapable of uttering a sound, and indeed 

it is an extremely silent creature. Not 
until the latter part of 1911, writes Mr. 
Blayney Percival in A Game Ranger’s Note- 
book, when I had had a good many years’ 
experience with game in Africa, did I first hear 
one raise its voice. 

I was sitting in a blind with my camera 
over a water hole with giraffe and a zebra 
before me, when I heard a curious cry some- 
thing like the bleating of a sheep, but much 
softer. The syllables that most nearly rep- 
resent it are ‘“‘wa-ray’” rather prolonged. 
It was so soft that I could barely hear it 
at fifty yards. I was by no means sure that it 
was the voice of a giraffe, but it came so 
plainly from the direction of a cow that I 
watched her through my glasses and saw her 
mouth open to utter the call. I have never 
since heard a giraffe’s voice. 
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- SIR THOMAS TELLS A COUPLE 


IR THOMAS LIPTON and Sir Harry 
Lauder are the best of friends. They 
like to have fun with each other never- 

theless, and next to a yacht race the genial 
Irish baronet enjoys telling stories to illus- 
trate Sir Harry’s supposed Caledonian thrift. 
Here are the two latest, which he has been 
chuckling over with the New York reporters: 

I asked the noted Scotch comedian to whom 
he was going to leave all his money, and Sir 
Harry replied, “‘To the widow of the Unknown 
Soldier.” 

I was walking along Piccadilly with Lauder 
one morning. When we came to a big sign that 
read, “One thousand pins in a package for 
threepence,” the comedian went in and pur- 
chased a packet. Then he left for Glasgow. 

When he met me on his return to London 
he said, ‘There were three pins short. I’m 
going back to the shop.” 


Se 9 
MATTHEW’S SELF-CONFIDENCE 
OME one once told Matthew Arnold that 
he was getting as dogmatic as Ruskin. 
“That may be true,” Arnold replied, “but 
you overlook the obvious difference. I’m 


dogmatic and right, and Ruskin is dogmatic 
and wrong. 
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hair looking right 


VERYWHERE — men and boys 

today have found how to keep 
their hair in place. They know that 
unless their hair is smooth, well-kept, 
and naturally lustrous, they cannot 
look their best. 


Brush your hair the way you like it 
—just a touch of Stacomb will keep it 
so, all day long. Never greasy, never 
dry and brittle, looking better and 
healthier than ever before. 


At all drug and department stores. 
In jars and tubes or in liquid form. | 
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Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 
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THE WOODCHUCK 


\7 On February's second dawn, ‘tis \ 
said, 

Y The sleepy Woodchuck leaves his 

burrow’s door; 

But if he sees his shadow, back to 

| bed 





1 He runs—and Winter lingers six 
weeks more ! 
| ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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LOOKING PAST HIM 


HE large auditorium of the church was 
filling, and a hush settled down as the 
hour of eleven came. The minister that 
morning was a young man, still a student, 
and he felt ill at ease. Bravely he struggled 
to control his voice; the flush on his face grew 
deeper. 

He had been sure that his sermon was not 
bad, but now it did not seem to be succeeding. 
He wondered whether he were a victim of 
“stage fright” and tried desperately to steady 
himself. Then he saw her. 

She was neither young nor pretty, but she 
smiled just a little, and her eyes seemed to say: 
“I know you can do it.” 

The message in her glance gave him a 
sudden new courage. He forgot himself and 
threw himself wholly into his preaching. 
From time to time he glanced at the woman, 
and never once did she look tired or unin- 
terested. 

After the service many of his audience came 
to shake hands and to tell him how much they 
had enjoyed the sermon. He watched for 
her. Finally she appeared, the last in line. 
The young minister suddenly felt that he 
must tell her how she had helped him. 

“Would—would you mind telling me,’ he 
said, “what there was in that stumbling 
sermon of mine that could hold your atten- 
tion?”’ 

He was blushing and stammering, but again 
her smile saved him. “Of course I do not 
mind,” she said. “If you will pardon me, I 
was looking past you. You are young, but as 
I watched I saw an older man. The things you 
said you had perhaps not felt deeply. But I 
saw 2 man who had tasted the bitterness of 
life and who was still seeing the sweeter, 
brighter side of things—a man whose hair was 
touched with gray, but whose shoulders were 
square and whose eyes were brave and un- 
flinching in spite of many discouragements.” 

The young man was a little disappointed, 
but he spoke sympathetically. “Oh, I see. 
Your husband was a minister? Do I resemble 
him?” 

“The man that I saw was you. You are not 
the kind that will fall by the way. So many 
young ministers let themselves be lured away 
to easier or better-paying work. But you'll 
be here when the day is done.” 

He had asked for a crumb of encouragement 
and had received a whole loaf. Many times the 
strength it gave him helped him to “stand 


fast.” 
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DEPENDING ON JOE 


ARLY last spring, writes a contributor, 
while I was staying at a delightful old 
farmhouse my curiosity was aroused by 

continual talk of ‘‘Joe.” Since I had little to 
amuse me I decided to listen carefully and 
then guess what he was like; later I could see 
how my guess agreed with the character and 
looks of the real Joe. 

The family consisted of Mr. Jenkins and 
his wife and three grandchildren—Bob, aged 
twelve, Violet, ten, and May, six. The day 
I reached the farm each member of the family 
planned something for Joe to do when he 


came. 

“Oh, look, grandma!” cried little May. 
“Elsie’s arms and legs are all fell off! What’ll 
I do?’ Then before Mrs. Jenkins could 
answer, “‘Oh, I know! Joe’ll mend her for me!’’ 

“Why, of course,” said grandma. “And I 
know he’ll put leg bands on my pretty new 
white wyandottes. I don’t want them to get 
mixed with the other chickens.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jenkins, “and I think 
he'll enjoy setting out those plants for me, 
and Bob will enjoy it too if Joe leads the 
way!” 

“*Course I would!’’ spoke up Bob as we 
took our places at the dinner table. “‘It’s fun to 
work along with Joe!” 


“Well,” said Violet, ‘I hope he won’t be 
too busy to remember his promise to me! 
He said next time he came he was going to 
bring some pretty colored raffia and show me 
how to make baskets with wire grass and 
pine straw.”’ 

“Now all I want him to do,” said Bob, 
“is to help me fix up my fishing tackle and go 
fishing with me.” 

“I hope he will,” said Mrs. Jenkins. “I 
never feel worried if two of you are fishing; 
besides, Joe is such a level-headed fellow!” 

The more I heard the more I speculated on 
ore. Nearly every day some one spoke of 

im. 

“That closet door sags badly; I must get 
Joe to fix it!” said Mr. Jenkins. 

And again it was Violet who said, “If you 
could buy a good strong rope, grandpa, we 
could get Joe to fix a nice swing under the 
big oak.”’ 

By the time the day set for Joe’s arrival 
came I had decided that he must be going to 
stay at least a month, and that he was a 
clever, muscular young man with a genius for 
work! I felt almost as excited as the children. 
They all went to the station in the automobile 
with Mr. Jenkins. Mrs. Jenkins stayed at home 
to cook the best supper she possibly could. 

At the first sound of the horn as they came 
round the bend in the road I went outside and 
watched as the car drove into the yard and 
they all began to jump out. The big fellow 
must have sat with the two little girls on the 
back seat, I thought. I rubbed my eyes and 
looked again. There was no big fellow! Instead 
into the house came tearing the _ jolliest- 
looking boy I ever saw! He was just Bob’s 
size and had red hair and laughing gray 


eyes. 
As I shook hands with him I noticed that 


his expression was wonderfully sweet! His © 


look seemed to say, ‘Now you and I are 
buddies, and I’m always ready to help you!”’ 

When I heard that his visit would last only 
two weeks I wondered how in the world he 
could do all that was expected of him. But 
when supper was over he began to mend the 
doll, and an hour later little May went to 
bed with Elsie Elizabeth, ‘‘just as good as 
ever,” in her arms. 

And so it went on until Joe’s visit was over. 
He had helped each of the family, and all 
the time he seemed to be having the jolliest 
sort of holiday! He even found many little 
ways of doing me kindnesses, so at last I 
said to myself, ‘That boy has found out the 
secret of happiness: ‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ ”’ 
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THE DANGEROUS LEOPARD 
"Toor lion, being a larger, nobler and more 
Pp 


owerful beast than the leopard, is univer- 
sally regarded as the most dangerous to 
mankind of all the great cats. But Mr. Blayney 
Percival, whose A Game Ranger’s Notebook is 
a delightful record of many years’ experience 
in African bush and veldt, says the leopard is 
more to be dreaded as a “‘killer.”’ 
. We often hear of man-eating leopards, he 
writes; in fact I think that in Eastern Africa 
more people are killed by leopards than by 
lions, for once a leopard takes to man-killing— 
in many instances it is a man-killer rather than 
@ man-eater—his cunning increases, and he 
becomes extremely difficult to destroy. As a 
rule women and children are his victims; he 
attacks them either while they are working in 
the shambas—cultivated plots—or traveling on 
the roads. 

The last notorious man-eater of which I 
heard was one in the Rumuruti district. That 
leopard killed a number of people and terrorized 
the whole neighborhood. The case is worth 
mention, as there is reason to suppose the Ru- 
muruti man-killer was cured of his propensity. 
His last exploit was to attack a man as he sat 
cooking soup. Stealing close up behind, he 
rushed in and seized his victim in the act of tak- 
ing the pot off the fire. With great readiness of 
resource, the man threw the boiling contents of 
the vessel over his shoulder, and; though his 
own back was badly scalded, the leopard re- 
ceived his share and fled. 

Next day a sportsman who was shooting in 
the district organized a hunt. All available guns 
including the local police turned out, and after 
a drive along the banks of the river shots and 
shouting from the police guarding the wings of 
the beat announced that the quarry had broken 
out and gone back into the bush behind the 
beaters. It was reported that he was wounded, 
but careful search failed to bring to light any 
trace of blood spoor, and probably the wounds 
seen were the red scalds. Never again was any- 
thing heard of that man-killer, and people 
concluded that the boiling soup or the hustling 
or both had cured him of his taste for human 
prey. 
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A FAMOUS PUDDING 


OT long ago, reports the Manchester 
N Guardian, one of those absurd, queer 
little ceremonies that are the condiments 

of London city life was going on, as it had gone 
on for generations on the first of October. The 
Cheshire Cheese Tavern in Fleet Street opened 
its winter pudding season, and with suitable 
gravity and muscular dexterity Dean Inge cut 
the first slice. The Belgian Ambassador was the 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





guest of honor, and both he and the Dean made 
apt and amusing speeches. Naturally they 
spoke of Dr. Johnson, whose name is indissolu- 
bly associated with the ancient tavern, and in 
whose chair, reverentially preserved, so many 
visiting Americans have seated themselves with 
eagerness and awe. 

The night wore on with old English songs and 
glees and the famous parrot drawing corks and 
whistling for policemen. The old low-roofed 
room with its pictures, ranging from prints of 
Pepys’s time to the steel engraving of Gadshill, 
glowed in the firelight and the wavering candle- 
light. Outside the twentieth century roared and 
clanged in motor buses, and there were wireless 
aérials overhead; but inside the Cheshire Cheese 
the seventeenth century reigned for the night, 
with Dean Inge in the chair. 

Following the custom at these Cheshire 
Cheese dinners, the landlord called on the 
guests to say who had eaten the pudding for 
the greatest number of years. A Watling Street 
butcher declared he had partaken of it for 
twenty-five years; but presently a champion, 
arrayed in black of a ministerial cut and wear- 
ing a long white beard, appeared at the door- 
way and declared that he had eaten the pud- 
ding in 1854. He proved to be a most interesting 
old gentleman, hearty and strong, whose recent 
achievements included winning a £50 prize 
for the best suburban garden and his earlier 
ones a share in the great Australian gold rush 
of the fifties. 

An American who has partaken of the his- 
toric pudding served at the Cheshire Cheese 
declares that it is gastronomically worthy of 
its fame. It is a huge pudding served from an 
earthen dish more than twenty-four inches deep 
and perhaps eighteen inches across. It has a 
crust compounded of flour, water and suet and 
is otherwise composed of beefsteak, sheep’s 
kidneys, larks, oysters and freshly gathered 
mushrooms. For twelve full hours it is boiled 
slowly and at an even temperature until its 
various constituents are seethed and blended to 
perfect tenderness and an ambrosial flavor in 
which everything delicious is suggested and 
nothing predominates. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON A CASE OF 
DOUBTFUL HOSPITALITY 


“ WAS thinkin’,” remarked Deacon Hyne 
speculatively and then broke off to demand: 
“You goin’ down to the village this mornin’, 


i 

“Mebbe I will,’’ replied Caleb 
Peaslee guardedly, ‘‘and mebbe not. 
What you want to know for?” 

“My wife wants two-three little 
chores done down to the'store,” the 
deacon explained, ‘‘and my pesky knee’s 
botherin’ me, and the britchin’s broke to my 
drivin’ harness. If I could git you to tend out on 
them things, and then if I could find somebody 
goin’ the other way past the grist mill to bring 
back a baitin’ of corn I left there to be ground 
I could set back and enjoy my rheumatiz 
mebbe and give my whole mind to it.” 

Caleb grinned a little. “You got it all 
figgered out, ain’t you?” he: said. “Like old 
Payson Gardner when he had his wife’s folks 
come to visit him? But you can quit worryin’, 
for I’ve got to come back past the grist mill, 
and I can heave your cracked corn aboard the 
wagon jest as well’s not; so you can lay back 
and be as miser’ble as you want to with 
your knee.” 

“What's that about Gardner?” demanded 
the deacon. “I sh’d have said he’d be about 
the last one to have folks come to visit, as 
sparin’ a hand as he is to’rds spendin’ a 
cent.” 

“He had ’em come once,’’ rejoined Caleb, 
“*bout the way you're plannin’ to git your 
chores done; he let somebody else do it for 
him. I’ve thought of it a good many times, and 
to this day I can’t decide whether Mis’ Gard- 
ner was deep and crafty bout gittin’ the house 
fixed up, or whether things were jest fortunate 
for her. 

“Gardner them days,’’ he went on, ‘was 
the same’s he is now about layin’ out a 
dollar; ruther’n spend a dollar he’d waste 
two dollars’ wuth of time tryin’ to figger 
some way of gittin’ out of it, and his buildin’s 
showed it; they hadn’t had a lick of paint 
time out of mind, and it thorned Mis’ 
Gardner, seein’ she was one that liked to live 
proper and have things tidy. 

“She’d been after him for I d’know how 
long—mebbe six months and mebbe a year—to 
have the house painted and one or two rooms 
fixed over in the house; work that was needed 
to lighten her burden and to keep the house 
from takin’ harm. But it was goin’ to cost money, 
and she had a hard time makin’ him listen 
to it—say nothin’ of actually gittin’ him 
started. 

“Fin’ly one spring folks was_ s’prised 
‘nough when Gardner, after his spring seed 
was in the ground, started in to buyin’ 
shingles and gittin’ bids on paintin’ and 
dickerin’ round with carpenters to git a low 
figger on some work he wanted done. He 
cozened and traded and fin’ly got what he 
must have cal’lated was bottom figgers, 
for he started right in to have the work done 
that his wife’d sot her mind on havin’. 

“Well, they hadn’t more’n got good and 
started on the job of tearin’ off old shingles 








b’fore a passel of his wife’s folks struck town, 
givin’ out they’d come to stay a spell with 
Gardner—and him with not more’n one 
dry room to sleep in on ‘count of the roof’s 
bein’ bare! So what does he do but go over 
to his brother’s place and laid the case out 
b’fore them to see what was to be done. 

“There's jest the one room me and my 
wife’s usin’,’ he says, ‘and the rest of ’em 
would leak like a split basket, s’posin’ there 
sh’d come up a shower of rain in the night. 
I d’know what to do scurcely,’ he -— 

““That’s easy ’nough,’ his brother says. 
‘Have ’em come right over here; we’ve got 
room ‘nough and grub ‘nough too, and 
we'd be glad to welcome ’em!’ So Gardner 
went off, kind of half grinnin’ and lookin’ 
as crafty as a dog fox. 

“Things run along, and ye they got the 
roof done, and the visitin’ folks hadn’t gone 
nor made a move to’rds goin’, and Gardner 
had to figger a little more, so he started in on 
the paintin’; and then he went to his old- 
maid aunt that lived in that big house on the 
knoll beyond Hanscomb’s place. 

““My place is all messed up with paint 
now,’ he says to her, ‘and it ain’t in any 
shape to take care of comp’ny; s’pose you 
could look after our visitors a spell? House 
*em and do for ’em till we git this job out 
of hand?’ 

“And his aunt, bein’ a sociable kind of a 
soul, agreed to do it. ‘I’d kind of like to have 
‘em,’ she says. ‘It gits lonesome, kind of, 
livin’ alone ’s I do.’ 

“So Gardner smirked some to himself and 
went off, pleased-like. And it went on that 
way for the better part of six weeks. As fast 
as he’d git one job done on the house his 
wife’d begin to hint that she could take care 
of her folks now herself, and then ’stead of 
havin’ ’em come Gardner’d start in on another 
job she was plannin’ to have done, till fin’ly 
he’d got every last job finished and the house 
was really a credit to the village. 

“And then when he’d got to the place 
where there wa’n’t anything else she could 
think of that she wanted mended or painted 
or fixed up I’m blest if her folks didn’t pack 
up and leave in a body, ’sif they’d had a 
signal that their work was done and they 
could git back where they b’longed! 

“Gardner used to speak times afterward 
‘bout the time her folks paid them such a 
long visit, and in the process of years I guess 
he took all the credit for harborin’ ’em. 
But I'd like to know,” Caleb asserted firmly, 
“what used to make his wife look at him so 
queer when she’d hear him talkin’ ‘bout 
bein’ - hospit’ble—kind of satisfied and 
pityin’ too. I wonder if the woman was 
really as crafty and schemin’ as I’ve some- 
times thought she might have been. What 
do you s’pose, Hyne?”’ 
ut the deacon prudently forbore to answer. 
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SISTER REMAINS ON GUARD 


EN Mrs. Gray came home Millicent 
met her at the door; she seemed burst- 
ing with news. 

“Mother!” 

“Well, dear?” 

“What do you think Robert and that 
Jones boy did this afternoon?” 

“Why, nothing bad, I hope—”’ 

““Mother!”’ Millicent paused impressively. 
“They went and they built—a fire! Yes’m! 
With kerosene! Out behind the chicken coop 
where you told ’em they never, never must!” 

“Millicent! Your little brother! Why, he 
might have—but why didn’t you stop him?” 

“Mother, I told him, and I told him, and 
he said he would too, and I took him by the 
shoulder and shook—”’ 

But Mrs. Gray was seized with a sudden 
suspicion. ‘‘Millicent, you know I keep the 
kerosene locked in the storeroom, and Robert 
doesn’t know where I keep the key. Look me 
in the eye, Millicent. How did he get that 
kerosene?” 

Millicent’s eyelids flickered. ‘‘Well, you 
see, mother,—er,—when I saw that Robert 
and that Jones boy were determined to build 
a fire, why,—er,—I had to get.the things for 
’em, didn’t I, and superintend ’em, didn’t I?” 
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HOW NOT TO BOIL AN EGG 


E often embarrassing trick that Chinese 
servants have of obeying an order literally 
is well known. The classic example perhaps 

is that of the cook who, once observing his mis- 
tress who was making cake throw away a spoiled 
egg, ever afterward cast aside an egg when 
he was making that particular kind of cake. 
A contributor sends us this amusing anecdote 
of a servant, not Chinese but negro, who did 
her best to do exactly as she was told: 

A New England woman who had recently 
moved to a remote South Carolina plantation 
home handed an egg and a small minute 
glass to the old colored cook who was part of 
the estate and said to her,“Boil this by the 
glass until it runs through three times.” 

In a little while the woman stepped into 

the kitchen and asked whether the egg were 
not ready. 
_ “Law, no, Miss ’Melia,” was the astonish- 
ing reply. “I bile um right side an’ side wid de 
leetle wasp-wais’ bottle, but dis big egg ain’t 
able to run troo um de fust time yet!” 
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Dopse BROTHERS 
COACH 


Dodge Brothers Coach measures up in every detail 
to the high standards of its builders. 








Low, graceful and sturdy, it looks and performs the 
part of a true aristocrat. 


The interior is roomy, comfortable and inviting. 


The lacquer finish is exceedingly attractive in Dodge 
Brothers blue with body stripe of cartouche yellow. 


The chassis is the same on which Dodge Brothers 
have concentrated all their experience and resources 
for a decade. Comfortable riding qualities and de- 
pendable performance are therefore obvious attributes. 


The price is $1095 f.o.b. Detroit 


Donosce BrotnHEeERS DeEetTROIT 


Douce Brotrers (CANADA) LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE ATHLETIC COUNCIL 


Max A. NORTON HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GRADUATE MANAGER 


To Future Skating Stars- 


A distance skater has to be 
in perfect condition to stand 
the strain of a long race, 
Endurance, co-ordination of 
the muscles, and a good di- 
gestion are vitally necessary 
to every skating champion - 
or Winter sports contestant, 


Good teeth are an important 
factor in Good Digestion, 

So brush your teeth after 
every meal and before bedtime 
if you hope to become a cham- 
pion skater. 


Sincerely yours, 


yn 
Head Coach Hockey 
Dartmouth College 


Good Teeth—Good Legs 
Skaters Need Both 


A fellow must keep in the best of health to be a winner — 


in winter sports or work or play. And you can’t do that 
without good teeth. 


Coach Leon P. Tuck of Dartmouth College turns out winners. 
He knows how important it is for a hockey player or speed 
skater to keep his teeth clean, and to practice regularly. Read 
what he says about clean teeth. 


Brush your teeth regularly with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
after meals and at bed time. Colgate’s ‘‘washes’’ and polishes; 


doesn’t scratch or scour. It removes causes of tooth decay. 
You'll like the taste, too. 


COLGATE & CO., 199 Fulton St., New York 
Established 1806 —_— 





